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Honey Producers and their Interests. | to receive orders for it by the car load. He 
contracted about a dozen car loads and re- 


turned home as the Association, we are 
told, had no more to sell! “Now, if they 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, ever on 
the alert to advance the interests of honey- 
producers, would inquire, Why they should | have done these things in the green tree, 
not combine for mutual protection and the | what may they not do in the dry?” To 
enlargement of their business? take off the figure: If, with the thousands 

The many letters in this and other issues | of intervening miles between California and 
of the JouRNAL from those of the smaller | the great commercial centres of the East 
producers who have sold large quantities of | and South, they have been able to sell 
honey in their home markets, prove that | honey in such large quantities and at good 
local demands may be largely increased— | figures, why may not the apiarists of the 
that a trade for the “concentrated sweet- | Eastern, Western, Southern and Middle 
ness,” sealed up in the honey-comb, can be | States, almost within ‘“ hailing distance ” 
developed in almost every village and ham- | of the great centres of commerce—nay 
let all over the broad acres of thisland— | more, having these very marts of com- 
east, west, north and south! Local meet- | merce in their midst—organize such associ- 
ings of the bee-keepers in each township or | ations and sell thousands of tons of honey 
county would greatly assist in this matter, | annually, that now run to waste, for the 


by bringing the subject under discussion— | lack of bees to gather, apiarists to husband, 
and by the adoption of a systematic plan of | and wide-awake organizations to handle it? 
action. Their magic hand could turn it into gold to 


The larger apiaries, with their increased | scatter among the apiarists, by which they 
yields of nectar, demand larger and wider | may bless their families with food and rai- 
fields of operation. Why should not the | ment, necessaries and luxuries, that would 
proprietors of these form combinations | gladden their hearts and decorate their 
similar to the California organization, that | homes! 











we briefly alluded to in the October number Again we ask: Why not organize? 

of the BEE JoURNAL for last year, on page —— ee -o— 

252? Such associations should take special The Season of 1876-7. 
interest in the packing, shipping and sale | 

of honey from designated Districts or _ The universal verdict is that the present 
States. This would greatly assist bee-keep- _ season has been one of the most rigorous 
ers and protect their interests generally. | within the memory of that venerable per- 


The many very interesting essays read | sonage—the oldest inhabitant! From the 
before the Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Conven- | Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains—from the 
tion, which we present to our readers in | Canadas to the Gulf—all over this vast 
this issue, proves that there is talent | country Jack Frost has waved his ice- 
enough in the line of theory, and experience | bourd sceptre, and held every living thing 
enough in the line of wintering, springing, | beneath his unyielding grasp! For nearly 
how to produce the best-selling honey, and | two months has his sway been undisputed 
plenty of it. Now why should not all this | by Old Sol’s rays of light and heat—but it is 
knowledge and experience be turned to consoling to know that ere many days the 
sound business account? Why not make it | spell will be broken, and Earth will again 
tell in the line of a combination to dispose _ be decked in her beautious garb of verdure, 
of the surplus after supplying the home and lovely flowers will bloom, inviting the 
markets? bees to their daily labor with busy hum! 

The San Diego Bee-Keepers’ Association | But just at present the world at large pre- 
received honey from their members, repack- sents a varied picture. 
ed, assorted and graded it, ready forship- | A letter from the Pacific Slope, received 
ment. They then sent their agent, Mr.C. | just as we were going to press with this is- 


J. Fox, to the Eastern and Southern cities | sue, states that “the sun is shining glorious- 
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ly, and all the earth is clad in her garments 
of lovliness, but we want rain.” 

One from Georgia says, “it is raining, 
raining, raining, so I’ll sit down and write 
you”—and he wrote us a long letter. 

One from Louisiana remarks that ‘“‘North- 


erners need’nt think that they have all the | 


cold weather. It is cold enough here now 
to suit any one.” 

One from Texas says that ** with snow 16 
inches deep and the severe cold weather of 
this winter, we hardly know what to expect 
next—never heard of such a winter here be- 
fore.” 


Here is another, really representing the | 


condition of all the Northern States. It is 
from friend Kepler, of Henry Co.,O. He 
says: “‘Bees are not wintering well out-of- 


doors,but in the cellars they are all right, so , 


far.”’ : 


One from England says, “‘December was | 
mild, and bees were active nearly all the | 
time, but as it rained almost continually, | 
there was no forage and breeding ceased. | 
The holidays were greeted with a slight | 
snow, but, as usual, it lasted only a few | 


days; since then the weather has been | : 
| bee business. 


fine.” 

One from Austria tells of the general 
mildness of the season there, and remarks 
that “‘ bees are doing well.” 

From 
ocean’s main, that during December there 


have been heavy fogs and mild weather. 
‘Bees are generally in good condition, and | 


a good harvest is confidently expected.” 


SER tn ct, in 


{" Our thanks are due to the editors of | 


our exchanges and to the multitudes of our 


subscribers that have so flatteringly eulo- | 
gized THE AMERICAN BEE JOLRNAL in | 
We hope all who | 
can will get at least one more of their | 
friends to subscribe for the BEE JOURNAL | 


its new dress for 1877. 


for the coming year, and thus not only be 


doing a kindly act to the subscriber, but al- | 
so augmenting the long roll of worthies | 
who form its regular readers and support- , 
The universal verdict is that almost | 
pnt eoe aunner “ Tas AMERSCAT Bre | Tennessee, possessing systematic business 
JOURNAL is worth more than the price of | : 

the year’s subscription, to the scientific bee- | 


ters. 


Keeper. 


oo i 


ta Friend W. F. Clarke has been detain- | 
ed in Canada longer than he expected, and | 


up to the time of our going to press, he can- 
not say how soon he will be in this city. 
We hope in the next issue to be able to say 
that he is here, and to give his programme 
in detail for future operations. 


Bee Items from Louisiana. 


The New Orleans (La.) State Register, of 
Jan. 2lst, remarks as follows, about bee- 
men and “things” in Louisiana: 


Dr. Rush, formerly of Point Coupee, and 
one of the best bee-keepers in the South, 
has located his entire apiary on the planta- 
tion of Major A. W. Rountree, opposite the 
Carrollton Ferry. He has 100 colonies. 

Messrs. Perrine & Grabbe have started in- 
to business by putting up a saw mill and 
cutting out material for 1,000 hives. They 
have purchased about 150 colonies of black 
bees, and brought 100 colonies of Italians 
with them from Chicago. They are located 
on = Charles Avenue, in the Seventh Dis- 
trict. 

Our friend Alex. McConnell, 196 Clio St., 
who is the father of the bee business in this 
State, has put his apiary in first-class order. 
and starts out with 100 colonies of pure 
Italians. 

Last, and least, the editor modestly men- 
tions that he has some bees that he will be 
glad to show any of his friends who are in 
any way interested in the honey business, 
if they will call at his residence on Carroll- 
ton Ave. 

This State in its honey-producing capac- 
ity is superior to California. This fact is 
becoming recognized and we anticipate this 
spring some considerable interest in the 


a 


(8 We have had a beautiful Poster en- 
graved, and printed in two colors, for THE 


. ;.. | AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, which we should 
Australia comes the news o’er | 


be glad to send to such of our friends who 
will take the trouble to post them up in 
some public place: say post-office, R. R. 
depot or hotel, where they can be seen. 


ae + 


fs" For the convenience of bee-keepers, 
we have made arrangements to supply, at 
the lowest market prices, Imported or test- 
ed Italian Queens, full colonies, Langstroth 
or other hives, Extractors of all the makes, 
and anything that may be required about 
the apiary. 


--—___—__ >. =< + 


{S" Thus speaks the Rural Sun, of 
Nashville, Tenn., concerning friend An- 
drews, the newly-elected president of the 
National Society: 

“We point to W. J. Andrews, Esq., of 
Columbia, as one of the growing men of 


habits, indomitable energy, with an investi- 
gating turn of mind, and tact and talent to 
win success in any chosen enterprise. By 
application and research he has awakened 
a deep interest in bee-culture, which is 
exerting a beneficial influence throughout 
this State. At the late Philadelphia meet- 
ing of the National Bee-Keepers’ Society 
Mr. Andrews was chosen, by an unanimous 
vote, the president of the Association, an 
honor wholly unexpected, but most worthi- 
ly bestowed, and we congratulate him and 
the Society upon his selection as its chief 
officer.” 
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Rotes & 


Winnebago Co., Ill., Dec. 22, 1876.—** My 
bees did well. I had 20 stands last spring; 
increased to 40; got 1,300 bs. of honey in 
4-Ib. boxes, and 


Queries. 


| It: 


than that? I wish to Italianize in the 

spring, but my neighbors have hybrids; 

would there not be some trouble in doing 
” S. HuMFIELD, JR. 


{The Langstroth is a good hive; we know 


| of none better; a few modifications are in- 


would like to know how Mr. Harbison, and | 
others, get their comb built true in those | 


small frames. 


BEE JOURNAL? W. H. ConxkLin. 


will secure straight combs. 


Please tell us through the | 


i of wae 1 troduced by some who use it, to suit their 


own notions, but does not change it from 
being a Langstroth hive. 
The best way to Italianize is to get a 


| purely fertilized queen and introduce her to 
{Starters of empty comb or foundation | 


A piece of | 


empty comb may be used, of sufficient size, 
to fill the small frame, or a strip of only half 


an inch in depth may be used.—ED.] 


| and let her out the next day, there bein 


Broome Co., N. Y., Jan. 1, 1877.—*Will | 


some one that hag used frames closer than 


13¢ in. from centre to centre report their ex- | 


perience? 
should be closer than 13 
centre. If yee 2 in. 
tre, they wi 


rom centre to cen- 


more than when put closer, and is built 
more uneven than when put farther apart. 


It seems to me that frames | 
in. from centre to | 


1 lengthen out the cells so that | 


the space between the sealed honey is no | colony fighting each other. 


I use the Langstroth frame, and put 8 In 12 | 


inches. I hang the outside ones 4 in. from 


ing 1}¢ in. from centre to centre. The bees | 
make the comb in outside frame as straight | 


as a board, and will make the frames full, | ease with friend Cameron’s bees. 


— leaving 34 in. between outside of comb 
and side of hive. 


Why should they require | 
double that space between the othercombs? | 


Close the space up to about ¥% or 3g inch, | 


and they will leave that much space if 
frames are put % in. apart. 
wrong in my conclusions. 

1 and 5-12 in. from centre to centre of frames 


do? What is the best method for keeping | the robbers; but as soon as they discovered 


| the caged queen, and quiet was restored, the 
| bees may have destroyed all the intruders. 


frames foom swinging, and at a proper dis- 
tance apart at the bottom?’ 
J. F. PELHAM. 


I may be | 
How would | 


[Bees do not usually raise brood on the | 


outside cells of the outside comb. This al- 


lows them to lengthen the cells, leaving | 


barely room to pass between the comb and | 


the side of the hive. 


centre to centre will be all right. Usual- 
ly, however, there are inequalities which 


If combs are built | 
perfectly straight, less than 1 5-12in. from | 


make it desirable to have them nearly or | 


quite 114 in. from centre to centre. 


Nails, small staples and various other | 


devices have been used to hold frames the 


proper distance apart at the bottom, but | 


probably nothing is better than to have the 


frames true and hang in the ordinary way | 


on a rabbet, with nothing but their own 
weight to make them hang true.—Eb.] 


A. B. J. is a welcome visitor. Some around 
here think they ‘know it all,” and that jour- 
nals are of no use to them, but I could not 
consent to keep bees without the BEE 
JOURNAL. I have the Langstroth hive 
with 9 frames. Is there any better hive 


a strong colony.—ED. } 


Two queens from Mr. Nellis arrived safe- 
ly in cold weather. I removed the black 
queen and introduced the Italian in a cage, 
no 
brood in the hive. I did not think there 
would be danger of her being killed. They 
went to killing one another in the followin 
night. I am sure no strange bees enter 
the hive. 1 examined the dead bees, but 
found no queen. Please explain. 

R. C. CAMERON. 


[We never knew of bees of the same 
In a starving 
colony the old bees sometimes fight the 
young ones, to get their honey. Then the 


s : . : =. y ej 
side of hive, the others 4g in. between, mak- | young ones crawl out, their abdomen 


curved, in a dying condition, like bees that 
have been stung; but such cannot be the 
Robbers 
may have entered while he was looking for 
the black queen, and the cold might have 
prevented them from returning to their 
hives. The loss of the queen, and finding 
no brood to replace her, may have so far 
troubled the bees that they did not notice 


Can any one suggest another explanation? 
—CH. DADANT.] 


Broome Co., N. Y., Jan. 10, 1877.—‘‘ I like 
the BEE JOURNAL very much, and hope 
you will be able to make as good a volume 
this year as you did last year. I wish it 
much success.” Dr. F. LASHIER. 

[“Excelsior’ being our motto, we expect 
to have each years’ numbers excel those of 
the previous year. It is very encouraging 
to the publisher to know that THE AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL is so much appreciated 
and so welcome to the thousands of its 
readers, as testified by multitudes of letters 
received within the past few weeks. It 
shall be our constant aim to excel, to advo- 
eate the interests of bee-keepers every- 


' where, as well as to give the most scientific 
Dearborn Co., Ind., Dec. 27, 1876.—*The | 


| 
| 


and practical articles,on every branch of 
bee-keeping, by the most successful apiar- 
ists of the world.—Ep.] 


Jan. 16, 1877.—‘‘ Some say there is no 
money in the bee business; others think 
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they can get rich quickly in it. Some like 
extractors; others do not. The fact is, any 


learn it, then they will know for them- 
selves what is or is not best, or calculated 
to pay.” C. FOLLETT. 

{Of course it must be learned like any 
other business; though all are not adapted 
to the care of bees, neither can every person 
make a good musician, carpenter or printer. 
—ED.] 


Chatauqua Co., N. Y.—* Fou) brood has 
made its appearance in this section. Is 
there any remedy for it?” A. TEFFT. 

[Salicylic acid has been used successfully 
as a remedy for foul brood. See article on 
pages 17 and 15lof A. B. J. for 1876. You 
will there find all the information you de- 
sire.—ED.] 


Miami Co., Ind., Dec. 15, 1876.-—"As I was 
standing by one of my hives, the last o 
October, I observed the queen on the top of 
the hive. I caught her in my hand and she 
flew away, returning again in a few min- 
utes. It is often asserted that the queen 
never leaves the hive; how then do you ac- 
count for this?” F. M. Moopy. 

{It may have been a young queen, which 
always leaves the hive at least once before 
laying; or it may have been a queen from 
another hive.—Eb. | 


Pike Co., Ill., Jan. 11, 1877.—**We have no 
fall pasturage for bees in this section, ex- 
cept cultivated crops. I have 25 stands and 
want to sow melilot clover for them in the 
spring. How many acres would be requir- 
ed for them, and how many pounds of seed 
will it take to the acre? Please give par- 
ticulars in the BEE JOURNAL. 

W. H. Rarrery. 

{Three acres would be sufficient for 25 
colonies. It requires 4 lbs. of seed to the 
acre. Sow it in April or May, with any 
kind of grain or in any soil. It does not 
bloom till the second season, generally from 
July ist to 10th. It blooms 60 to 90 days. 
For box honey late in the fall, when it 
begins to bloom cut it back to about six 
inches in height. Fall frosts will not injure 
it. Bees sometimes work on it as late as 
Oct. lst. Any bee-keeper who has tested it, 
would not be without it.—Ep. | 


Bremer Co., lowa.—‘‘I put 136 colonies in- 
to the cellar on Dec. Ist. The hives were 
very frosty; the cellar walls are new and 
full of frost, and water stands on a part of 
the cellar bottom. Will they winter in it? 
Which end up should box-hives be placed? 
Please answer through the BEE JOURNAL.” 

J. M. BENNETT. 


{ The prospect is not very flattering, al- 
though bees have wintered under like cir- 
cumstances. Place the box-hives upside 
down. Weare incfined to think the worst 
feature in the case is that the hives were so 


! 


frosty when put into the cellar. If there is 


- = “ | any way of having a stove in the cellar it 
one who goes into a business should first | might be well to gradually thaw out the 


frost; or, if that is not practicable, perhaps 
a door may be kept open from the cellar to 


| aroom up-stairs where a hot fire is kept, 
| and hot stones, or jugs of hot water corked 
| tight, might at the same time be placed in 


| the cellar. 
| you get them through the winter.—ED. | 





We shall be glad to hear how 


Middlesex Co., Mass., Dec. 6, 1876.—* | 
followed Quinby in the preparation of my 
hives for wintering in the cellar, which is 
warm, dry and dark. I boxed a corner con- 
taining the hives and puta chimney in it 
for ventilation. Sometimes during the day 
they can be heard a little. What is the 
trouble? The cellar is not much over 40 
deg.; is that too hot? Will it answer to 
confine them thus all winter? Can they get 
rid of the dead bees, every means of egress 
being cut off, by the entrances being cover- 
ed with wire-cloth? They are box-hives. I 
intend to transfer them to movable comb 
hives next summer. I intend to change 
their places next summer. If I let them 
have a fly, would it be well to change places 
then?” A. P. WYMAN. 

{ The temperature seems to be about 
right. They will do well if put into the 
cellar the next day after a warm spell, hav- 
ing then had a fly and voided their feces. 
Box hives are well enough bottom up. 
Leave the wire-cloth on, it prevents intrud- 
ers. The bees will clean out their dead in 
the spring. If you should give them an 
airing, put them on the same stands they 
occupied last summer, else some may be 
chilled. If you wish, they could be changed 
in the spring; put a small slanting board at 
the entrance; it being strange, they will 
notice it, and thus mark their new Jocation, 
to find their way back. They will! not suffer 
for being in a cellar 6 months, if they are in 
proper condition.—ED. | 


“Something ought to be done by the pa- 
pers to prevent the wholesale robbery that 
is going on by patent-hive and moth-trap 
vendors! We hear of one who has sold 
$5,000 to $8,000 worth of territory in a use- 
less “clap-trap,” in this section, and has 
plenty more of territory for sale yet. He 
expects to try it in my neighborhood next 
season, but will find his ‘little game’ nipped 
in the bud.” 

So writes one of our correspondents. One 
such wide-awake and well posted man in a 
community is worth his weight in gold to 
it. His knowledge is * like a city set upon 
a hill; it cannot be hidden.” Bee-keepers 
should take a paper devoted to their inter- 
ests, and thus not only derive much more 
than the paltry two dollars’ worth, in valu- 
able knowledge, but save hundreds of times 
that sum in not being victimized by “ clap- 
trap” and useless “ fixings”’ venders.—ED. | 
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(@s"i Friend M. M. Baldridge, who has 
been in charge of an apiary the past year 
near Shreveport, La., returned a few weeks 
ago to his home at St. Charles, [J]. He re- 
ports his yield of surplus honey from 148 
stocks at 10,000 lbs.—about one-half extract- 
ed and the balance in section boxes. While 
en route for home, Mr. B. visited New 
Orleans and Chicago, and made arrange- 
ments for shipping hives, boxes, ete., from 
both of these points. See advertisement in 
this issue. 


OI 2 or CC 


{3 Attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of Ropp’s COMMERCIAL CALCULA- 
rok. It is in all respects what is claimed 
for it, and will be a very valuable book for 
those having use for such a work. It has 
already received the most flattering testi- 
monials from over 2000f the most prominent 
mathematicians of the United States. Read 
the advertisement; the book will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of the price. 


_ — -— — <r — 


("In his “Centennial Letter” to the 
Bee World, friend W. J. Andrews thus 
speaks of his first meeting with the pub- 
jisher of the A. B. J.: 


“On our entrance, Mr. T. G. Newman, of 
Chicago, was addressing the Society on Or- 
vanization. It was quite gratifying to us to 
hear his eulogy on our Maury County Bee- 
Keepers’ Society, of which he spoke in high 
terms; the more so, too, because he was 
totally unaware that it had a representative 
present. Soon after the close of Mr. New- 
inan’s remarks, his eyes fell on us, and 
recognized us from a photograph and at 
onee introduced himself. Mr. Newman we 
take to be a good worker, and, if we mistake 
not, ‘a jolly good soul is he.’ ” 


—~—> 2- <a +--+ oe 


3" We desire to caution our subscribers 
not to send money by mail; either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Draft. 


ek end 


(= We have received two niceiy-printed 
Price-Lists for Bees, &c., for 1877. One is 
from J. Oatman & Co., Dundee, IIl]., and the 
other from Dr. J.P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga. 


eo. —- 


(3 We have received from Geo. Stinson 
& Co., Portland, Maine, several pictures 
recently published by them. Stinson & Co. 
are among the pioneers in the Fine Art 
publishing business in this country. A 
short time since they published a chromo 
that had a run of over one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand copies. Their weight, 
unmounted, was over nine tons. In the 
selection of subjects, they show correct 
judgment of the public taste, which natural 
talent, aided by long experience, alone can 
give. They publish every description of 
fine works of Art. from a chromo to a photo- 
graph—from a ‘fine Crayon drawing to the 
most elegant Steel Engraving. They want 
agents, and offer liberal inducements. See 
their advertisement in this issue, headed 
“To the Working Class.” 


| year, and 


| floral student. 
| Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 


| ed, lth. jars. in onippas order, 
| per gross, $36.00. 2 tb. 


i} ¢ ‘omb, 20@25c. 


| 7@ 





(3 The following is our lowest clubbing 


| rates for the bee publications: 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, one 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, one year... :$2.50 
li ng Magazine... & snes, ae 
Moon’s Bee World - aes 
All four American bee publications, 
one year 5 

British Bee Journal, one year 

All five—American and’ British—one 


("The Abbott Pocket Microscope, ad- 
vertised on another page, is an instrument 


_ of great usefulness for examining flowers, 


seeds, plants, insects, ete. It is in a con- 


_ venient form for carrying in the pocket and 


is thus ready for use on any occasion when 
wanted. Wewill send this microscope to 


; any address by mail, post-paid, upon receipt 
| of the manufacturer’s price, $1.50. 


In J. V. Caldwell’s article on Surplus 
Honey, page 28, January number, secona 
column, sixth line from top, the reader will 


please put a period after the word “‘boxes,”’ 


to make sense. 
printer. 
ee eee 
("Friend Grable, Harrison Co., N. Y.. 
says thatjhis bees are wintering splendidly 
on their summer stands, notwithstanding 
the extremely cold weather. 


It,was overlooked by the 


o> @ oe — 


ta“ Vick’s Floral Guide for 1877,” a 


| beautifully quarterly journal with fine illus- 


trations and colored floral plate, is at hand. 
Mr. Vick is so enthusiastic a horticulturist, 
and has so happy a tact in inspiring his 


| readers with a love of flowers, that his pub- 
| lications awaken a like enthusiasm in their 
| readers. 
; to the Guwide, in a Botanical Glossary, 


A new feature is added this year 


which will be found a convenience to the 
Price 25 cts. Address James 


— —_ .- <a +--+ oe 


Honey Markets. 


CHICAGO.—Choice white comb honey, 18@ 


| 2c. Extracted, choice white, 8@13c. 


CINCINNATI.—Quotations by C. F. Muth, 
Comb honey, in small boxes, 15@30c. Extract- 
er doz., $3.25; 

jars, per doz., $6.25; per 
gross, $70.00. 


ST. LOUIS. — Quotations by W, G. Smith. 
Extracted, 10@12\4c. Strained, 


9e. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Quotations by Barnum 
Bros. & Co. Choice comb honey in small sec- 
tion boxes, 18@20c.; extracted in 50 and 100 b, 
cans,12@15¢c; 1 tb jars $3 perdoz.; $35 per gross. 


| Mason quarts, with comb, $8.50 per doz.; $95.00 


per gross. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Quotations by Stearns 
& Smith. White. in boxes and frames, 10@15c. 
Strained honey in good demand at 9@10ec, ; 


| comb 11@12\4c.; beeswax 2@2é6c. 
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Secure a Choice Queen. 


We now renew our offer to send a choice 
tested Italian queen as a premium to any 
one will send us four subscribers to THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL with $8.00. This 
premium, giving a good queen for four sub- 
seribers, will pay any one for taking some 
trouble to extend the circulation of the 
JOURNAL. Premium queens will in every 
case be warranted. 

ee oe 

(@s" The carelessness of some persons is 
astonishing! On the 19th ult. we received 
a letter from some one, containing money, 
that had no name signed to it; neither post- 


office, county, nor State; neither was it | 
Is it any wonder that money is | rs pi .. 

Teencente of dah. | and the simplicity and fewness of its parts 
lars go to the Dead Letter Office every | 
month because the address is either incor- | ? 3 
| set humming like a top, and one of the 


dated! 
often lost in the mail? 


rect or unintelligible. In many cases the 
name of the sender cannot be ascertained, 
and the money is lost to him. We some- 
times have as many as three or four letters 
during a week from the Dead Letter Office, 
that were mailed without a stamp, costing 
us 6 cents each. Many also write a letter or 


article for THE JOURNAL and send it open, | 
only putting on a one cent stamp. This | 


makes a charge of five cents to us on every 


unless it ison a postal card. Careful atten- 


tion to the postal law will save trouble. If 


one is in doubt, it is the safest way to con- 
sult the local postmaster. 





(ts The Quinby Smoker has been much | 


improved this winter. In the new Quinby 
Smoker the valves are so arranged that by 


removing the small screws they may be | 
readily examined, if from any reason they | 


should get out of order. The valves are 
soldered and so arranged that they will 


the fire from going out. The bellows are 
made of heavier leather, and will be much 
more durable than formerly. 





(2 Subscribers will please notice the | 
date upen their subscription labels and see | 
that they are ‘“‘up with the times.” 





Dr. J. P. H. Brown offers as a premium to 
the person sending the greatest number of 
subscribers to THE AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL, between now and the first of July,a 
tested queen of imported mother. The 
queen to be sent upon presentation of cer- 
tificate from the publisher, certifying to the 
number of subscribers sent. 





| cure a money order or draft. 
| responsible for money lost, unless these 
| precautions are taken. 





(Gs" For hive making there can be no- 
thing more convenient than Barnes’ Foot 
Power Saw. Any person who has one 
could not be induced to dispose of it. The 
machine is sold at a low price—only $35.00— 
which includes a “slit saw” as well as a 
“eut off saw,” and the necessary gauges. It 
will cut through one inch pine boards at the 
rate of 8 feet per minute, line measure, and 
will cut either thicker or thinner lumber. 
We will supply it at manufactur’s prices, 
and advise all who need such an article, to 
procure it. Several letters in this issue 
mention this saw as the best thing out for 
making hives. Of it, ‘““Novice” says: 

“This machine is one of the brightest il- 


lustrations of genuine Yankee ingenuity 
that it has ever been our fortune to meet, 


are really surprising. With the new and 
novel foot-power, the only wheel about the 
machine, except the saw, can be instantly 


prettiest little saws can be attached to it in 
a little more than a second of time, yet the 
whole is so extremely simple that even a 
child can do nice, true work at once. At 
our first attempt we sawed one foot of % in. 
pine in six seconds.” 
ose — 

We would call the attention of our music- 

al friends to the following magazines: 


PETERS’ HOUSEHOLD MELODIES, con- 


: oS ae | taining five or six beautiful Songs and 
such letter—for no written communication | Choruses. 
can be sent by mail for less than 3 cents, | 


| several easy Piano Pieces. 


PETERS’ PARLOR Music, containing 

LA CREME DE LA CREME, a collection 
of difficult Piano Music by the best Euro- 
pean authors. 

PETERS’ ORGAN SELECTIONS, for Reed 
or Pipe Organ. 

PETERS’ SACRED SELECTIONS, contain- 
ing Hyms, Anthems, ete., and 

PETERS’ OcTAVO CHORUSES, containing 
four choice Choruses for Singing Societies. 


These magazines are published at the 
uniform price of $2 per annum, post-paid, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that 


| they are unequalled in quality, cheapness 
remain open, giving a draft and preventing | 
| cents, and tell him to order a sample copy, 


and elegance. Give your newsdealer 25 


or send direct to the Publisher, J. L. Peters, 
843 Bruadway, New York. 
———————__—_—- > o- <a> -e a 
(G@s" The only safe way to send money by 
mail is to get the letter registered, or pro- 
We cannot be 


Then it is at our 
risk, and if lost we will make it good to the 
sender, but not otherwise. 





("When you have a leisure hour or 
evening, why not drop in on a neighboring 
family and see if you cannot get a subscrib- 
er for THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL? 
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Our Letter Hox. 


Wenham, Mass., Dec, 27, 1876.—‘*Our bees 
have not hada chance to fly for 6 weeks. 
They are wintering nicely. We have two 
feet of snow and splendid sleighing.” 

H. ALLEY. 


Hamilton, Ont., Jan. 1, 1877.—‘‘Bees did 
well in this section last season. I got near- 
ly 100 tbs. — hive, besides increasing two 
to one, with the aid of comb foundation, 
which I shall use as long as | can get it.” 

J. A. WATERHOUSE. 


Santa Clara Co., Cal.—* One of the best 
and handiest smokers is a piece of decayed | 
wood, sawed about 14 inches square, with 
a 4 inch hole bored lengthways. It can be 
held between the teeth.” 

8S. S. BuTLER, M. D. 


Lenawee Co., Mich., Dec. 26, 1876,—“‘Bees 
did well the first part of last season, but 
after the middle of August they made no 
surplus. I commenced in the spring with 
15 colonies in good condition, increased to 
43, and have taken 1,600 tbs. of box hone 
and 300 tbs. of extracted. My bees are all 
in the cellar, and I keep the temperature at 
35 deg.” R. ForsyTuH. 


Henry C0., O., Jan. 1, 1877,—* I have 75 
stands of bees. I have kept bees for 27 
prs. ey are my delight. I expect to | 
eep. 1 as long asl live. I am much in- | 
teres in those essays in the December 
number. I have read them, and intend to 
put in practice many valuable hints that I 
got from them.” D. CLIFTON. 








Pottawattamie Co., Kansas, Dec. 29, 1876. 
—‘Last spring I had 36 good colonies, be- 
sides a few weak ones; I increased to 60. 
Although the ’hoppers devoured the buck- 
wheat, [ got 1,300 ths. comb and 500 ibs. 
extracted honey, which I sold at from 20c. 
to 25c. per lb. California honey interfered 
with the sale some, but I will let them 
know that in Kansas we can produce su- 
perior honey as well as fruits, and suppl 
them as cheaply as they dare. We shall 
make it lively for them soon.” 

JACOB EMMONS. 


A Chip from Sweet Home.—Dec. 21, 1876. 
—*‘T have 172 hives in my cellar; for several 
days one hive has been making consider- 
able noise, and this morning much worse. 
Upon examination I found that they could 
not get any fresh air; it was closed top and 
bottom; upon opening, they rushed out as | 
in summer, but soon returned and are now 

uiet. No smell of any disease as yet. 
ould have sold a thousand pounds more 
‘slung’ honey at 15c. if I had had it.” 
D. D. PALMER. 


Northumberland, Pa., Dec. 26, 1876.—*I 
had 15 stands in the spring; 5, in goed con- 
dition, went off, —/~ from 30 te 40 ths. of 
honey in each hive. The other 10 did well 





| 
| 
till July, but gave no surplus after that. I | 


had to feed them; a thing I never had to do 
before. I had some in the cellar and some | 
out-of-doors, but as the winter is severe, I | 
expect to loose them. My reat trouble is | 
in springing.” . H. GARIHAN. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 26, 1876.—‘“My bees 
have done nobby the past season, both in 
colonies and honey, and I am more than 
ever attached to them. Success to the A. 
B. J.” Mrs. Wo. HaRRIs. 


Sanilac Co., Mich., Dec. 28, 1876.— “A 
neighbor purchased a few stecks of bees, 
but as the weather was cold, and they 
could not fly out after removal, be made a 
frame 31¢x4 ft., covered it with mosquito 
bar, placed a hive in it,in a warm room, 
and sent for me to assist him. In this wa 
they all had a nice fly and settled bac 
quietly in their hives. The past season was 
a poor one for honey. I have 60 colonies 
on their summer stands.” J. ANDERSON. 


Cass Co., Mo., Dec. 29, 1876.—“‘Last spring 
I had 72 stands, all wintered safely. use 
the Langstroth hive. The bees swarmed 
considerable in June,and did not store 
much honey till August 1st. Then they 
stored honey fast till frost. I got 5,672 Ibs. 
of extracted, 2.323 lbs. of box, and 1,055 Ibs. 
of honey in frames; total, 9,050 lbs. From 
72 colonies in the spring, I have now 120. I 
am wintering 54 on their summer stands. I 
drove stakes in the ground and packed flax 
around them in the sides and back, leaving 
the front open. The balance are ina cave 
or clamp, and are doing well.” 
PAUL DUNKEN. 

Shelby Co., Iowa, Nov. 3, 1876.—** Think- 
ing that a report from this section might be 
acceptable, I inclose the following: Started 
in the ones of 1876 with 53 stands, mostly 
Italians. The season was good until the 
middle of August, at that time we had 2 or 3 
cold days, followed by wet, rainy weather, 
which stopped work in boxes, and as the 
weather continued unfavorable until nearly 
the last of September, our fall harvest was 
almost a total failure. Still we feel that we 
ought not to complain at the season’s result. 
We have taken over 1.600 tbs. of extracted 


| and 1,100 tbs. of comb honey, and increased 


to 78 stands. Net proceeds, $10 per stand. 
Our principal resources for honey are:— 
linden, sumach, wolf-berry, hearts’-ease, 
golden-rod and asters. We sell our honey 
at home, at 15c. per tb. for extracted, and 
25e. ond ib. for comb honey. Have kept 
bees here for 4 years; have never lost any 
by disease of any kind. We winter in a 
frost-proof cave. Success to the JOURNAL.” 
Mrs. EUNICE TRUMAN. 


Knoxville, Iowa, Jan. 3, 1877.—This has 
been a good season, but my bees have not 
done very well. Last season I wintered six 
on their summer stands, and now have ten 
wintering in the same way. I use a mov- 
able comb hive of my own “get up.” I 
have had 62 Ibs. of comb honey. The 
would not work well in boxes, and if 1 had 
an extractor 1 could have taken more hone 
from them. I have black bees but shall 
Italianize next year.” 

J. W. BITTENBENDER. 


Erie Co., Pa., Jan. 3, 1877.—“‘One year ago 
I wintered 44 colonies of bees on their sum- 
mer stands, protected by boxing in chaff. 
The past summer [ sold one ton of box 
honey, averaging 20 cts. per lb. I have in- 
creased to 87 strong stocks, and am winter- 
ing all on their summer stands. I never 
lost one by this method. I use the Ameri- 
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can hive, with 6 side boxes attached to rear | 


in place of observation glass. Purchased 
several queens of Mr. Nellis and introduced 
them with entire success. 
NAL and Gleanings, and read them with 
much devotion. Am very hungry for bee 
reading when the monthly messenger 
comes. Our honey was most entirely from 
white clover, the past season. Golden-rod 
and buckwheat did not mature, in conse- 
quence of the drouth. Have never used the 


extractor, will give it a trial the coming sea- | one-horse Barnes’ saw-mill I am just sheli- 


ing out the bee hive stuff.” 


son. I equalize my stocks in the fall, by 
interchanging combs.” D. VIDETO. 


Washington, Ga., Jan. 3, 1877.—‘* Bees, 
thus far, are wintering well; though this is 
the coldest winter we nave had in 20 years.” 

J. B, FICKLEN. 


is received. It is more convenient than I 
thought it could be. I like friend Aadrews’ 
suggestions and intent to talk the matter up 
in this township. We can have an intelli- 
gent Society, as we have the material. 
Friend Andrews should have given his ad- 
dress. Please give it.” W. STUMP. 


{ W. J. Andrews, Columbia, Tenn.—Ep.] 

Kane Co., Ill., Jan. 7, 1877.—“*I commenc- 
ed in the spring of 1876 with 50 swarms. 
They increased to 120; have sold 51 swarms, 


quarters. I have sold 3,200 ths. of box 
honey. The season was the best we have 
had for 7 years. Long live THE AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL.” JOHN DIVEKEY. 


| last March, but hope it will rain soon. 
I take the Jour- | 


San Buenavertura, Cal., Dec. 29, 1876.— 
“We have only had a small shower = 

ur 
bee are flying finely every vm gathering 
some pollen. These beautiful moonlight 
nights it is pleasant to walk out and hear 
the old ocean roar. Most all the honey is 
sold out of this country. I am holding on 
to 15,000 Ibs., and am pleased to learn that 


| the price has advanced 2c. per Ib. in San 


| Francisco, during the last month. With my 


R. WILKIN. 


Boone Co., Ky., Jan. 4, 1877.—‘* We have 
had nearly 40 days of continued excessive 
cold weather, the coldest ever experienced 


| in this latitute; which makes us begin to 
| fear for our pets, and gives us visions of de- 


: | populated stocks, ‘‘bee-cholera,” etc. Suc- 
Pendleton, O., Jan. 7, 1877.—‘*The Binder | 


cess to the old reliable AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. We would feel like abandoning 
bee-keeping altogether, if compelled to do 
without its cheerful visits.” 

J. T. CONNLEY. 


Stanslaus Co., Cal., Jan. 6, 1876.—‘* My 


| bees (28 eld stocks and 30 swarms) during 


; com 


the past season, produced about 5,300 tbs. of 


honey, mostly beautiful white. I 


| have an extractor, but did not use it; it 


; does not pay here. 


My cases for storing 


| surplus are admired by all for their sim- 
and have 69 left, which are now in winter | 


plicity and convenience for handling. I 


| will send you a miniture case, just as I cut 
it by my ‘Barnes’ foot-power saw.’ ” 


Maryville, Tenn., January 4, 1877.—‘* The | 


honey harvest for the past year was rather 
med: in the first part of the year the fall 
loom yielded largely, but I did not take 
any of it. 
dition for winter. Yesterday (Jan. 3) the 
thermometer indicated 23 deg. below zero; 
the coldest we ever had in this section. The 
‘cold snap’ has lasted now for 4 weeks. I 
ain afraid that the weak swarms have ‘gone 
up.’ The deep snow covering the hives 
may protect them. It (the snow) is 15 in. 
deep; nothing like it in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. I have 66 hives; average 
surplus for the past season, 34 tbs. No in- 
crease, owing to very bad weather. Last 
year I lost 48 colonies.” W.T. PARHAM. 


Putnan Co., Ill., Jan. 9, 1877.—‘*We are 
just awake in regard to bee and honey cul- 
ture. The past season my bees made 
honey very fast until July 20, making 400 
4-tb. boxes of honey up to that time; since 
then they have emptied nearly 1,000 boxes, 
which were nearly full at that time. I have 
now.257 stands. I was beaten a little at the 
Winona Fair. 1 entered 4 stands of bees 
and 100 tbs. of honey in 4-lb. boxes. Mr. 
Brooks, of Lexington, entered two stands of 
bees and about thirty pounds of honey. 
got the first premium on bees and Mr. 
Brooks on the greatest display of honey. It 
appeared to me that I ought to have had the 
first premium on greatest display, he hav- 
ing only 30 Ibs. and I 100!bs. Mr. Brooks 
is in partnership with Mr. Reynolds, of 
Lexington, Ill. The committee wished to 
taste my honey, and I think they liked it 
very much, as they never returned either 
honey or box. I winter my bees on their 
summer stands.” OTTo HALBLEIB. 


J. F. Fiory. 
Berrien Co., Mich., Dec. 10, 1876.—‘* One 
year ago last fall I put 10 stands of bees in 


| an out-door cellar, and in the spring I 


They seemed to be in a fair con- | 


brought out 4 weak swarms. I bought one 
stock of Italians of Mr. Adam Grimm. 

have now 2 of A.G. Hill’s “‘Winter Bee 
Hives.”” When Mr. Hill came to see me, 
the Italians were too week to swarm, and 
so was one of my black stocks. Mr. Hill 
transferred the weak black stock, took the 
queen from the Italians, and put it with the 
transferred one. Nine days after that I 
divided the Italian stock into 4, as Mr. Hill 
advised, but as I had only queen cells in3 
combs, 1 had to cut out one to make the 4 
swarms, and as l was a green hand at it and 
did not do it just right, the queen did not 
hatch out. <A fertilized worker laid eggs, 
but these produced nothing but drones; the 
other 3 stocks each raised a nice queen. 
After those queens began to lay, I took out 
one comb with brood and eggs, put it into 
the failing stock; by this time the stock 
had a queen almost ready to hatch. An ex- 
amination 24 hours after, showed that they 
had the queen cell destroyed and another 
one in the given comb started. They raised 
a good queen and it got to be a strong 
swarm by fall. The other 3 made about 120 
lbs. of box honey in Hill’s section boxes, 
and if buckwheat had not come out so bad- 
ly, I believe they would have made as much 
again. The 3 stronger swarms of blacks 
Mr. Hill swarmed artificially. I then spent 
two days with Mr. Hill, trying to learn his 
ee! of raising bees. After Mr. Hill left me 
I followed the instructions of the BEE 
JOURNAL and increased to 19 stands, with 
which I went into winter quarters, in good 
condition. Nine are in Hill’s winter hives; 
6 in the Langstroth hive, from which 1 took 
off the upper cap and made 9 rough boxes, 
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fitting over each hive; 4 are incommon box | 


hives. I put them all in a row; put boards 
and straw around them, and are all drifted 
in snow now. I wish you would give some 
instructions, through the JOURNAL, about 
queen ralsing.” CHRIST MILLER. 
[If you will look over the back numbers 
you will find instructions for queen raising. 
One plan is to deprive a colony of its queen 
and after ten days destroy all queen cells, 
and give the colony brood from the choicest 
queen; from this a number of queens will 
be started, and in about ten days from the 
time the brood is given,each queen cell may 
be cut out and given to a separate nucleus. 


This nucleus may consist of one, two or | - Seve! 

: - f : | atthe Mich. B. K. Association) I would say 
three frames of the same size as those used | that the last season my hives stood in 3 
in the ordinary hives, with bees enough to | 


take care of them. Queen raising may be 
commenced at any time after drone brood 
is found sealed over.—ED.] 


Blair Co., Pa., Jan. 10, 1876.—‘* My bees 
have done well. I commenced inthe spring 
of 1876 with 15 colonies; increased to 21 by 
natural swarming; have taken between 500 
and 600 tbs.; extracted a barrel or more, 
and hard as the times are, have sold nearly 
all at good prices. Comb at 25, 20, 15c. per 
tb.; extracted, 20, 15 and 10c. per bb. I 


think my bees are making me a fair busi- | 


ness, considering the little attention I have 
given them. I have attended to my farm of 
90 acres. with but little help; so the bees 
only got my spare moments. I put them 


into winter quarters, all, with the exception | 


of 3,in splendid condition, and had it not 
been for the Centennial, probably they 
would have been good too; but I think one 
could easily afford to have 3 weak colonies 
for what they saw there. My ‘little pets’ 
I think must be tired hugging close to- 
gether, they have not had a fly since the 
10th of Nov., and we have had very cold 
weather. Accept y very best wishes for 
the ‘old and reliable’ AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL; that it may wave long, wide and 
high.” FRANK M. GLASGOw. 


Wayne County, Mich., Jan. 12, 1877.—** A 
neighbor who has some 25 or 30 swarms in 
box hives, says he has watched the queen 
in his glass hive, and seen her mate with 
the drone in the hive, and in about 3 days 
will commence laying, and in about 2 hours 
will have all her laying done, when she will 
again mate with the drone. Is there any 
truth in this statement?” W. M. 


[None whatever; he fancies he saw it, 
but was deceived. The queen never mates 
with the drone but once, and then on the 
wing.—Ep.] 


very quiet in the cellar. 


stands at 40 deg.” The mercury 


M. JOHNSON. 


Crawford Co., Mo., Jan. 8, 1877.—*I have | 


13 stocks safely wrapped in clover hay, on 
their summer stands. They have stores 
plenty to last till spring. Our fall flowers 


are mountain ditny and golden-rods, and | 


are very abundant.” JoB HARMAN, SR. 








| would die. 
Hamilton, Ont., Jan. 6, 1877.—‘* Bees are | a 


Cayuga Co., N. Y., Jan. 10, 1877.—** The 
January number of THE AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL is received, and well sustains its 
claims to superiority and ae. I think 
the right man is at the helm, and wish you 
success.” J. W. GUTHRIE. 


Benton County, Mo., Jan. 9, 1877.—‘* The 
honey season was not as good in 1876 as in 
1875, although we extracted 297 gallons, be- 
sides box honey not a little. I hope this 
may find the ‘old, reliable’ A. B. J. with 
more subscribers and more property than 
ever.” Mrs. J. W. Dick. 

Oneida, Ill., January 15, 1877.—** FRIEND 
NEWMAN: In regard to queens being lost 
by hives being placed in straight rows (as 
spoken of, on the reading of — little paper 


rows, 2 facing east at about 8 ft. apart, and 
the 3rd at the north ends of the two rows 
facing south. The hives stand under trees, 


; surrounded by bushes, so that all the bees 


have to fly out into one common space and 
go up almost straight into the air to get out 
over the tree tops. The bees coming and 
going, look like a huge funnel in the air. I 
raised quite a number of queens during the 
summer, and only lost two, and they might 
have been killed in many other ways be- 
sides getting into the wrong hives. My 
hives are all of one color and look alike, 
there is but 1 ft. between the hives.” 
WILL M. KELLOGG. 

Brown Co., Wis., Dec. 29, 1876.—*My bees 
have done splendidly. From 3 swarins last 
spring, I increased to 22, and lost one by 
robbers. I had also 160 tbs. of honey from 
them. Iam satisfied that bees want water 
from the middle to the last of December, 
and when housed it is necessary to supply 
them with it. Am I not correct?” 

C. R. CLouGH. 


[Bees may need water in winter, but the 
fact that so many colonies have gone 
through the entire winter, in close confine- 
ment, in excellent condition, without any 
water being supplied, leads pretty strongly 
to the opposite conclusion.—ED. | 


Harrison Co., Texas, Jan. 9, 1877.—“* We 
have had an uncommonly severe winter 
here—snow 16 in. deep—the like of which 
we have never seen before. Our bees 
(which we always winter out-of-doors) have 
suffered some—some weak swarms have 
perished. The last season here was as good 
as usual for honey. West of here, on the 

rairies, bees gathered but little honey. 

udge W. H. Andrews, in Collin County, 
writes me that his bees did not gather 
enough honey to keep them through the 
winter. Out of 200 stands he has alread 
lost 30, and is compelled to feed, or all 
I had about 8,000 Ibs. of honey 
last season, and found for all of ita home 
market at 15 to 25c.”.  W. K. MARSHALL. 


Grimes Co., Texas, Jan. 5, 1877.—** In this 
part of Texas bees have not done well du- 
ring the past season. We had excessive 
rains in the spring, long drouth in the sum- 
mer and fall, and extremely cold weather in 
December and so farin January. To-day is 
pleasant and promising.” Ira M. Camp. 
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Correspondence. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The Candying of Honey. 





Having read a great many reports and 
theories about honey candying, 1 will put 
in my mite for what itis worth. This sum- 
mer, as 1 extracted, I emptied the honey 
into an open-ended barrel until it was near- 
ly full. I then drew it off from the bottom 
into self-sealing glass fruit cans, and placed 
them in a box that held two tiers of jars; 
45 in a tier with a close-fitting false bottom 
between them. 

About the 1st of September I pasted 
labels on all that were in the top of the box 
except four, having to lay the jars on their 
sides to do it. I also opened the box several 
times to take out jars as I needed them. 

The other day (Nov. 28) I examined the 
jars that were left in the top of the box and 
found them all candied, except the four that 
had no labels on them, and not one of those 
that were in the bottom of the box, as far 
as I examined, were candied. In those that 
were candied I observed that the tops of 
the jars were always candied more than the 
bottoms. Now have I a right to draw this 
conclusion: honey will not candy so soon 
when it is kept from the light and is not 
disturbed, as when it is disturbed and ex- 
posed to the light. 

I have also observed that in a lot of 1 and 
2 lb. jars that had been filled out of the 
same vessel and had been exposed exactly 
alike, as far as I knew, some two or three 
of them would be as perfectly clear of 
candying as they were the day they were 
oy in the jars, while the others would all 

e@ more or less candied. In making ex- 
eriments would it not be best to take a 
ozen or more jars and expose them to the 
same condition, instead of a single jar, as 
reported by one of your correspondents? 
ees have done extremely well with us 
this season, giving both increase and sur- 
ey but from what I observed there will 
eagreat many of the swarms that came 
too late to lay up enough stores for winter. 
The most of my neighbors are still using 
the box hives, or are afraid to work with 
the movable frames when they do have 
them. W.S. Boypb. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


How I Winter My Bees. 


Mr, EpiTor:—I want to tell you how I 
am wintering my bees. I live on the White 
River. The river makes one of her largest 
bends here, circling round near 1,000 acres 
of first and second bottom lands. I live on 
the second bottom land, which is underlaid 
with gravel and sand; though mostly sand. 
As this makes the best cellar, | resolved 
last fall to have one for my bees. I dug 6 
ft. deep; struck pure sand at 5 ft. deep: 
walled it with boulders 8 ft. high; walls 18 
in. thick. I filled up around the walls a 
foot, with the dirt I took out of the cellar. 
This leaves a foot-of the wall above the 
ground. Over head it is sealed to the joists 
8 in. high, with a floor above, and filled in 











| are a y <° 


between with sawdust. So I have it 10 ft. 
wide, 8 ft. high and 134 ft. long in the 
clear. I put my 50 colonies of bees into it 
on Nov. 25. 

The temperature stood at 44 deg. till the 
cold weather came, then it went down to 
40, where it stands without change. I have 
some apples and potatoes init. The tem- 
perature is too high for them; at least they 
are rotting badly. I never saw bees in 
nicer condition than they seem to be. Have 
two nuclei with about a pint of bees each; 
they are all right. They have lost but few 
bees. I bought 4 colonies of black bees, 
about 10 days ago, that had stood out up to 
that time. I brought them home some 30 
miles, part of the way on freight cars, the 
rest ina buggy. 1 put them into the cellar. 
One of them has the cholera a little, and is 
very restless, while all the others are very 
quiet. 

I turn the box hives upside down and 
leave on the honey boards of the movable- 
comb hives, to get rid ot the moisture— 
which condenses and stands in drops about 
the ceiling, but does no harm. he bees 


The bees in this locality that are winter- 
ing on their summer stands are balf dead 
now, and the rest badly diseased. I think 
there will be but few left by spring. A 
neighbor said to me yesterday: “You will 
save bees enough to pay for 2 or 3 cellars 
this winter.” 

I ventilate by opening the inside door, 
while the outside one is shut; this gives 
plenty of air, as the cellar way is outside. 

Hamilton Co., Ind. JOHN ROOKER. 

SRR ne a 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Our Michigan Convention, 


Mr. Editor, is over, and we have had a good 
visit, seen each other’s faces, talked over 
our centennial poverty, and concluded to go 
right on with the business, as no one wants 
to buy us out. “Stick to one thing, for suc- 
cess.’’ We will probably meet success face 
to face, by and by, from force of necessity. 
Our “supply table’ was rather bare this 
time, the only fixtures gracing it being a 
patent duplex, close-communion, box hive, 
a choice Michigan box of honey (4 tbs. 
gross) and a bee-smoker presented by Mr. 
T. F. Bingham, of Abronia. Well, as much 
as I guard against apiarian supplies, I fell 
into the line with the rest. and all the mem- 
bers but two subscribed for one each, at $2. 
Though I have used up two Quinby smok- 
ers Within two years, if this one does not 
last ten years, and burn all that time if kept 
filled with fuel, I shall be more deceived 
than ever before. A strong, durable smoker 
is one of the few necessaries to a well 
regulated apiary. I hope this honest, solid 
— will soon grace your curiosity 
shelf. 

I think probably Novice is correct in re- 
gard to bee-keepers’ conventions, that they 
afford merely nothing of pecuniary advan- 
tage, compared with the expenses of attend- 
ing. If some of us cannot afford to pay for 
a bee journal, how can any of us afford to 
pay out from $2 to $20 to attend a conven- 
tion? Perhaps bees will pay such expenses, 
but not at “‘Michigan Apiary.” I think by 
far the best reward for the outlay will be 
realized by actual visits to our nearest suc- 
cessful apiarists. Sectional meetings, not 
extending over 50 miles, with discussions in 
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the apiary are perhaps worth more than an 
convention can be. Such meetings are held, 
at least annually. Will some brother please 
give us his opinion, who belongs to some 
such gathering? 

The papers read, and report of our Con- 
vention, will no doubt show your readers 
that there is in apiculture, as in politics, 
two parties whose interests are as varied as 
to have a post-office or not to have one. We 
all seem to possess enough of the “‘first law 
of nature” to work for our own interest. 
The practical producers seem to desire good 
prices and ready sale. This may seem 
strange but it is a fact. They also “ smell 
danger from afar’ as well as at home. This 
“danger smelling’ is not much of an epi- 
demic, but is as contagious as small-pox. It 
is spreading among practical honey pro- 
ducers, like the sweep of “‘that bee disease” 
but has exactly the reverse effect on their 
purses. 1 have seen several cases of it, and 
will describe its cause, symptons and cure: 

CaAusE.—A sudden discovery of the true 
way to manage an apiary, or large yield of 
surplus honey, or both. 

SyMptToms.—Weakness in the thumb and 
two first fingers of the right hand, which 
disables the patient too much to hold a®pen. 
Loss of memory; he can’t recollect how 
much surplus honey he did get. Gets too 

oor to take mure than one bee journal.and 
in his delirium decides that the AMERICAN 
is the only one strictly devoted to his inter- 
est. The stomach gets weak, and the sight 
of tin corners, kettle feeders, and kindred 
fixtures produces nausea. 

CuRE.—A sure cure can be found in any 
one of the following remedies: A dose of 

atent hive, or a mixture of Italian queens, 

oney extractors. queen nurseries, etc., also 
a salaried situation. I will here add that it 
is with great difficulty the patient can be 
persuaded to take any of the above doses, 
so probably the disease will spread in the 
future as it has in the past two years or 
more. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Dec. 26, 1876. 


Various Matters. 


READ BEFORE THE MICH. B. K. ASSOCI- 
ATION, DEC. 21, 1876. 


Gentlemen of the Michigan B. K. Associ- 
ation: 


Our object in choosing a theme so indefi- 
nite in its bearing upon apistical science in 
—, for your consideration, may not at 

rst sight be apparent. In canvassing the 
main topics that are at present of more than 
ordinary interest to us as individuals, and 
as a representative body of American api- 
culturists, representing as we do, one of the 
fairest commonwealths of our common 
country, we found a desire to say a word or 
two in regard to many of them; and so we 
have chosen a topic that will allow us full 
latitude to ramble at will o’er the broad and 
diversified fields of modern apiculture, cul- 
ling here and there a flower whose beauty 
and fragrance may delight the eye and 
please the finer senses of the soul. While 





for the most part we have to deal with 
facts, and hard, stern facts many of them 
are, yet we cannot but admit that our 
chosen field of labor calls into play the 
higher mental faculties—a happy combina- 
tion of the real and the ideal—in a marked 











degree; while the mental effort necessary 
to the successful solution of many a knotty 
problem, sharpens the perceptive faculties, 
enlarges the reasoning powers and strength- 
ens the intellect. This much of the poetic, 
now for a little prose. If our heading bea 
little ambignous, we propose to make our 
meaning unmistakable. 

First of all we shall address ourselves to 
the task of a brief consideration of that 
very delicate subject—artificial comb foun- 
dation. Many years ago, Mr. Samuel Woe 
ner. the founder, and until 1872 the able 
editor, of THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
conceived the idea of making comb founda- 
tion, to be accepted and lengthened out by 
the bees, and obtained a patent thereon. 
For a time but little came of it, at least so 
far as the bee-keeping public was concern- 
ed. The subject was revived, however, in 
later years, and samples of Mr. Wagner’s 
foundation were sent out to bee-keepers re- 
siding in different States, on trial. It was 
our fortune to test several of these sample 
sheets; but in each and every instance they 

roved an utter failure. In the mean time 
Mr. Quinby constructed sheets of comb 
made of metal, the cells being of full 
natural depth and coated with beeswax, but 
owing to the expense of construction, it 
never came into general use. From this 
period until about two years ago, there was 
a lull in the foundation business, when a 
certain John Long appeared upon the scene 
of action and announeed in clarion tones 
that he had attained the summit of success 
in the manufacture of artificial comb. Be- 
fore the close of 1875 his advertisements 
contained testimonials, the mere perusal of 
which was enough to convince the most 
skeptical, that here at last was a grand dis- 
covery pointing out the “royal road to 
wealth.” Time rolled on and ushered in 
the Centennial, whose shining car of (apis- 
tical) progress contained a new factor in 
this foundation problem. From an atten- 
tive | ee my of a spicy little sheet that is de- 
voted only to bees and honey, we gleaned 
the fact (no guess work) that “pure yellow 
wax,” when pressed between two rollers 
was ever so much better than the “‘clumsy, 
awkward comb” made my the bees. As we 
perused this glowing tale in a “paraffine”’ 
sheet that never recommended anything, 
the value of which had not been most 
thoroughly established, we mentally resolv- 
ed to ‘“‘invest.”” The result is already 
known to many of you. Mr. J. P. Moore, of 
Binghamton, N. Y., has in an article pre- 

ared for your consideration,most thorough- 
y canvassed the value of comb foundation 

or surplus honey, so that we pass this por- 
tion ot the subject, and confine our remarks 
to its value in the brood chamber. 


We experimented quite largely with this 
object in view, and under a great diversity 
of circumstances, with a full determination 
to satisfy ourselves in regard to the claims 
made for this much-lauded article. The 
result was anything but gratifying. A 
frame of foundation placed in the brood 
nest of a full colony, would be lengthened 
out in from 3 to 6 days, provided the 
weather was warm and honey was coming 
in freely; while an empty frame would be 
filled with natural comb by the same 
colonies in one-half that time. During cool 
weather or when honey was being gathered 
in small quantities, the foundation was, in 
almost every instance, utterly neglected by 
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the bees. In very warm weather the foun- | ing with coat and hat, and seldom receiving 
dation would sag and bulge, so as to make | a sting; while out-of-doors we were com- 


the cells anything but an improvement 
upon the “mathematical accuracy of the 
bees,” unless it was of extra thickness; 


while in every instance the queen would | 


not deposit even a single egg in such 
combs; nor did we succeed in having such 
comb occupied by the queen unless the 
foundation was so thin that a temperature 
of 90 deg. would render it almost worthless. 
In the article already referred to, by Mr. 
Moore, he brands the foundation as a hum- 
bug of the first water, when employed for 
the purpose of obtaining surplus comb 
honey, and in our experience this — 
with double force when used in the brood 
chamber. 

The next thought that occurs to us brings 
to mind the ‘“thouse apiary,” which involves 
many topics of vital interest to apiculturists 
everywhere. You will doubtless recall the 
fact that at our last semi-annual session 
that subject was canvassed with the con- 
clusion that it had but little to recommend 
it. Circumstances were such with us last 
spring that we were compelled to give it 
serious attention, and the result was the 
erection of two houses, each 12x25 ft., and a 
capacity of 104 colonies for the two. While 
we had anticipated many advantages from 
their use, the season’s experience has more 
than justified our expectations. Disadvan- 
tages incurred by their use were anticipated 
and overcome, and to-day we really feel as 
though we never cared to keep another 
colony of bees on the old, out-of-doors sys- 
tem. We will chiefly consider the one 
point that is of greatest interest to apicul- 
turists generally—its relation to the produc- 
tion of surplus honey. 


The past season has, with us, been an un- 
usually poor one for honey, and was there- 
fore especially favorable for testing the 
value of the house; for it is an easy matter 
to obtain honey in a good season, but to 
succeed in avery poor or even oe 

ood one, requires skill and a thorough 
nowledge of the business. Any method 
therefore, that will enhance the certainty 
of results must be valuable. 


When the linden blossoms began to un- 
fold themselves, our stocks were about 
equally divided between the houses and the 
old method of summer stands. We were 
not long in discovering that the housed bees 
commenced more readily in the boxes, and 
stored honey more rapidly. The cool 
nights would generally suspend operations 
out-of-doors, while in the house the combs 
each morning presented a marked increase 
in size. This state of things continued 
until the honey harvest closed; when we 
found that we had some marketable surplus 
inside and but very little out. Our three 
best colonies in the house had stored more 
honey than 60 had out-of-doors; the brood 
chambers were better filled for winter, and 
as for bees—well, we never had such popu- 
lous colonies before, under any circum- 
stances. 

The —_ serious objection that we had 
anticipated was in manipulating stocks in 
the house; but after a little experience we 
found no difficulty in that direction. As 
for stings, we scarcely ever were reminded 
of the pessession of that implement of war- 
fare by the yellow-workers. During the 
basswood harvest we used no protection 
while working in the house, often dispens- 





pelled to weara veil and then was stung 
times almost without number. 

Now we don’t wish it understood by any- 
one that we recommend the house apiary 
for general use. It is adapted only to the 
wants of the specialist, and even then 
might not prove a success in all cases. But 
with us it has been all that we could reason- 
ably ask, while in wintering and may 
bees we anticipate its greatest value; and 
the indications are that we shall not be dis- 
— in the result 

eally we started out with the intention 
of canvassing several other subjects, but 
this paper is already too long, so we for- 
bear. ERBERT A. BURCH. 

South Haven, Mich., Dec. 20, 1876. 


Bee Culture in the South. 


READ BEFORE THE MICH. B. K. ASSOCI- 
ATION, DEC. 21, 1876. 

Since the winters have been making such 
sad havoc with Northern apiaries, many of 
our bee-keepers have turned their eyes 
Southward. The accounts given of the 
“Sunny South” and the certainty of mild 
weather during the winter months, induced 
many a Northerner to wend his way thence. 
So great has been this emigration to the 
South that some one has turned Horace 
Greeley’s advice: “Go West etc.,” into “Go 
South young man, go south.” Since there 
were among all these ‘“carpet-baggers,” 
many bee-keepers who were in search of a 
climate more favorable to their pursuits, it 
may be of interest to glance at the facts 
connected with bee-culture as it exists in 
the South, and also at the advantages and 
disadvantages which that portion of our 
country offers to those who engage in this 
pursuit. 

Early in the spring of 1874 I found myself 
en route for this far-famed *“‘Sunny South.” 
I must not forget to mention the pleasant 
little visit I had with one of Michigan’s en- 
thusiastic bee-culturist—Prof. A. J. Cook— 
as well as with his pleasant lady, before 
finally starting out. 

As the train bore me from the ‘‘City of 
the Straits” the air was filled with myriad 
flakes of beautiful snow, falling as com- 

lacently upon their brethren—already a 
oot deep—as though Michigan were theirs 
fora century. At Cincinnati the delicate 
— blossoms of the peach could be seen. 

attling over the + + and bridges, and 
thundering through the tunnels and arch- 
ways that lie on the way of the Great South- 
ern Railroad as it crosses Old Kentucky, we 
found ourselves nearing the city of Nash- 
vilte. Here the passenger—so suddenly 
transported from dreary regions to those 
where verdant spring was smiling—could 
not help but be delighted. The meadows 
were bright and green, while here and there 
an apple orchard gave forth sweet perfume. 
Everywhere bright yellow flowers were 
peeping forth and the hum of thousands of 

usy workers among them, betokened that 
they were rich in sweets as well as color. I 
afterwards found this plant to be the Visi- 
caria lesecuria, of the order Cruciferae, 
related to our common mustards, water- 
cresses, ete. It is a harmless little plant 
growing only in that locality, blossoming 
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very early—most of its blossoms appear be- 
fore apple bloom—and then entirely disap- 
| we I think it could be easily intro- 
duced here, and would prove a valuable 
acquisition for early pollen and honey. 


During the 24 years following my arrival 
in Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, S. Caro- 
lina, N. Carolina and W. Virginia. I found 
the mass of the planters who possessed bees 
more ignorant than the farmers of the 
North, in regard to this subject. The old 
bark or log gum is more generally used, and 
the brimstoning method is more common 
than here. Instead of securing the surplus 
honey in boxes or supers placed over holes 
bored in the tops of the hives—a method 
commonly pursued among box-hive bee- 
keepers here—they knock off the tops some 
dark night and perform the operation 
known as “robbing the bees,” by cuttin 
out the honey as far down as the brood. 
Every darkey—big or little—smacks_ his 


| 


and droughts that there is less dependence 
to be placed on the yield of honey than in 


_ the North. The bees hang ~ about their 


| tures of New York and Ohio. 


lips when the word goes round: “We’s | 


g wine t’rob de bees tu nite.”” The popular 
elief is, of course, that bees always gather 
honey during the whole of the summer sea- 
son, hence it is inferred that midsummer is 
the best time to “rob the bees,’ because 
then the hives must be full of honey, which 
if then removed will leave space and time to 
fill up before the winter season. The bees 
are rarely looked after except when swarm- 
ing and robbing times come. Often during 
the summer months, especially the latter 
part of summer, severe droughts and ex- 
treme heat cut off all bee forage. Any in- 
telligent bee-keeper can easily see that 
great losses from starvation and robbing 
must at times oceur. I dare say that three- 
fourths of the bees that die in the South 
during the winters die of starvation. Here 
and there frame hives have been introduced 
and bee journals and extractors are known. 
Yet the patent bee-hive men have been on 
hand with their moth-trap, sliding, combi- 
nation, patent reversible fixtures, to the 
— of the real movable comb prin- 
ciple. 


hives during 2 or 3 months. he common 
white clover which furnishes our bees with 
continuous pasturage during the summer 
months, is eminently a plant of the colder 
portions of the temperate zone, hence south 
of Tennessee it is not abundant, in fact it 
does not grow well in that State, though 
people there think it does. They have 
never seen the beautiful verdant clover pas- 
There are, 
however, several honey-producing trees and 
shrubs peculiar to the South, as Sourwood 
(Oxydendrum arboreum, Ord. Ericacie ), 
related to our huckleberry and wintergreen, 
and in the same family, the Laurels. They 
have, too, the Honey Locust and Black 
Gum. Cotton blossoms also furnish honey. 
The Tulip-tree—called there, poplar—and 
several kinds of astors thrive and furnish 
large yields. 

But in bee-culture it is only in wintering 
that I perceive the South can claim any ad- 


| vantage over the North. 


It is my observation that the further | 


south one goes the poorer the quality of 
honey gathered, even though it may be 
gathered from blossoms of the same species. 
A few general and admitted facts will 
rove this. Those who have tasted the 
oney gathered in Minnesota all attest its 
very fine flavor, in fact all call it ‘beautiful 
honey.” The honey of California is very 
highly spoken of. Our own Michigan 


in the mountain regions of Tennessee, N. 
Carolina and Virginia more nearly resem- 
bles in color and quality that gathered in 
the North. But when we came to the 
plains of Georgia and the sandy, open por- 
tions of S. Carolina, the honey becomes 
dark and of a strong disagreeable flavor. 
The specimens from Florida that I saw, 
were very dark and strong. The honey 
from Cuba it is well known is almost blac 

and unfit for food. Itis sold in N. Y. City 
markets for about 90c. per gallon, and is 
used by bee-keepers for spring feeding. 
The fact is the flora of the North under the 
influence of our occasional rains and milder 
sun, is more vigorous while growing, and 
seems more adopted to the production of 
honey than the same or other plants grown 


greater. 


There are many reasons not within the 
rovince of an article on bee-culture that 
incline me to advise my Northern friends to 
be content where they are. If we cannot 
winter our bees successfully here every 
time, then they may be shipped South in 
the fall and back North the following 
spring. Even with this pains to winter 


them, if skillfully managed, they will re- 
turn a good percentage on the capital em- 


oyed. 
Detroit, Mich. 


pl FRANK BENTON. 


Coe’s House Apiary. 


SENT TO THE MICH. B. K. ASSOCIATION, 
BUT CAME ONE DAY TOO LATE TO 
BE THERE READ. 


The house apiary is a building used as a 
ermanent summer and winter receptacle 
or one or more hives of bees; and may be 

of any desired shape or size. 


The floor, walls, ceiling and roof are 
made up of a series of dead-air spaces, 
whieh give ample protection against damp- 
ness and extremes of heat and cold. A 
house, 9x15 ft. will hold 44 hives; one 11x34 
ft. will hold 100 hives. The hives are placed 


| on shelves along the sides and one end of 
| the room; lower shelf 4 in. above the floor; 
honey is of superior quality. That gathered | 


space between shelves, 30in.; double door 
in north end, window in south end. Alight- 
ing boards, 9 in. wide, projecting outward 
4 in. Passage from alighting board into 
hive, 3x9 in. Outside or winter door to be 


| taken off in summer and a wire-cloth door 


| shape or size can be used, by hangin 


| most attractive and best hive 


put on in its place, arranged to close itself; 
close shutter over window outside, movable 
wire-cloth sereen inside. Frames of any 
them 
ut the 
or all) pur- 


ina box without bottom or top. 


| poses is the “Observatory Hive,” made of 8 
close-fitting frames, 12 in. wide and 14 in. 
| high, with board-end next the wall, and a 


sash with 8x10 glass for front end; openings 


| on top and at bottom of each frame to admit 


bees into top and side boxes. By taking 


| off sash, surplus boxes can also be put on 
in the South. Not only is the quality bet- | 
ter, but in general the quantity produced is | 


e South is so subject to floods | 


right against the outside brood comb. 
This style of hive gives the apiary a very 
attractive appearance, and is more reliable. 
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for general use than the shallow frame. 
Each hive is covered with a quilt made of 
woolen goods, long enough to hang down 
over the glass front. In winter this is 
turned back over the hive, making a double 
quilt. There are many other appliances 
pertaining to the house — that time 
will not permit to mention here. 

The house apiary, on account of the uni- 
form — that may be maintained, 
affords all the necessary conditions for 
wintering bees safely on a small consump- 
tion of food, without the labor, risk and 


tecting them on out-door stands. 
If at any time during the winter the 
weather is warm enough to let the bees 


have a fly, all you have to do is to let them | 


fly. But if you don’t wish them to leave 
the hive, go quietly into the apiary and drop 
a lump of ice into each of the 4 ice boxes in 
the corners of the room, up near the ceiling, 
and your bees will remain quiet. 

For spring management of bees, the 
house ~ oe | is of great advantage. By 
means of a boiler holding 5 or 6 gallons of 
water, heated with a kerosine lamp, at a 
very trifling expense, the temperature can 
be kept at 70 to 80 deg., and thus breeding 
promoted and continued, however sudden 
and severe the changes of weather. Pro- 
tection against the extreme heat of summer 
is of little less importance than protection 
against cold, and there is no method by 
which it can be secured so perfectly and 
with so little expense as by the house 
apiary. It also offers superior facilities for 
e bserving and studying the economy of the 

ive. 

To the amateur bee-keeper it is indispen- 
sible, and to the ladies it opens up anew 
aversion of healthful and remunerative em- 
ployment. 

Bee-keeping to be made profitable must 
be reduced to a system that will yield a 
regular average income through a term of 
years, that may be depended upon, as a 
means of support or source of wealth. 
Much has been said about the profits of bee- 
keeping, but it has never been demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of capitalists that it 
would be a perfectly safe investment even 
at 10 per cent. interest on capital invested, 
after paying expenses. Settle this point, 
and there are millions of capital in the 
country that would be invested in it with- 
out delay. 

With a view to having this system 
thoroughly tested, I offer to rS up “trial 
apiaries” in different parts of the country 
free of expense beyond the actual cost of 
material and labor, and as far as my means 
will permit, am ready to forward the inter- 
ests of bee-keepers in this or any other 


way. ‘ J.S. Cor. 
ontclair, N. J. 


Surplus Honey. 7 


READ BEFORE THE MICH. B. K. ASSOCI- 
ATION, DEC. 21, 1876. 

In procuring surplus honey there are 
three important facts not to be lost sight of, 
that may be laid down as correct: 

I. Strong swarmes of bees. ,. 

II. Suitable hives. 

Ill. Good foraging. 

The two first are largely under our con- 


| best, but the greatest number o 
| pure comb honey that he can turn into cash. 





| of food, hone 











| “a trade in itse 


trol, but the latter depends on the season 
and location. 

Itis not the largest number of swarms 
owned by the apiarist that always suits him 
pounds of 


Tn raising and preserving strong swarms, 
four things are requisite: 1. Bees must be 
well wintered. 2. They must have plenty 
and pollen in the spring sea- 


son. 3. All the empty, good worker combs 


| the queen and bees can occupy and cover. 


4 ‘ | 4. The bees must be prevented from swarm- 
anxiety of putting then ina cellar, or pro- | jing. This, however, is sometimes one of 


the most difficult tasks of the apiary, yet it 


a be largely controlled. 
0 


—— swarming three thing must be 
strictly observed: 1. The hives must be 
well shaded. The heat of the sun drives 
them out of the boxes and hives, and they 
soon make preparations for swarming. And 
it often occurs where no previous prepara- 
tions are made; after a few hours warm sun 
and a sultry atmosphere, they will swarm, 
leaving behind not the slightest trace of 
any previous preparation—no attempt to 
build a royal cell. 2. Hives must be well 
ventilated. Ventilation should not only be 
in front, but rear of the hive, as well as at 


| the top. I now use four fly holes at the 


bottom of the hive, two in front and two in 
rear (i. €. one at each corner), and in ad- 
dition, in very hot weather, prop the lid up 
at least one inch. 

When bees become very numerous in the 
hive they will for necessity find some place 
to cluster, or be forced to swarm. here 
should be no lack of surplus box-room un- 
der similar circumstances, where they can 
cluster and store the fruits of their indus- 


try. 

i. I shall say but little on the second 
pert of the first proposition—on Suitable 

ives. There has been so much written 
and money expended in procuring patents 
on hives, moth traps, etc., that every enter- 
prising bee-keeper, however limited his ex- 
perience, is prepossessed with his own idea 
ofahive. But at this stage of progressive 
bee-culture, none can be found worthy the 
name of an enterprising bee-master who 
will attach to his hive an appendage called 
a moth —— 

To avoid making criticisms I will only 
say what I likeina hive. And my prefer- 
ences are in no way influenced by patent 
rights, manufacturing or sale of hives. I 
have not a dollar invested in that way. 
After an experience (and I think close ob- 
servation) of 20 years, I prefer a frame at 
least not over 7 in. in depth; 6 in. is prefer- 
able. I have used 5,6, and 7in. in depth 
and prefer 6 in. to any other; unless further 
experience should demonstrate, under some 


| circumstance, 5 or 7 in. should have the pre- 


ference. Every one should construct his 
hive to suit his own liking, oblong or 
square, the — is the only thing under 
discussion, and one of most importance. I 
may be criticised here, on the wintering of 
bees in shallow frames, but of course my 
success has been satisfactory, or the shal- 
low frame would not get the preference. 
The my te of bees in this latitude is 
f,” and one of no little im- 
portance to the honey producer. In the use 
of shallow frames, the capacity of the hive 


| is much greater for surplus honey. The 
| dimensions of the first and second story 


should always be the same in length and 
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breadth,so that the lid will fit both,and when 
the second story is off, the lid covers the 
first, which should be in early spring for 
the benefit of the young brood. 

All honey boards were discarded in my 
apiary years ago, and I don’t dream of 

opting them again. Where comb honey 
is the object, every one can use his own box 
on the hive described. : 

My experience is, that bees build combs 
and store honey the fastest when kept in a 
large body; e.g., puta strong swarm in a 
barrel, and as a general rule they will 
agg more honey, placing it in one large 

ulk, than if forced into several small 
apartments to deposit their stores. Now, 
taking advantage of this instinct of the bee, 
we are forced to the conclusion that the 


| card it. 


| 


| made was to show our bre 


| 
{ 


fine honey-producing plant, but others dis- 
hile under the foregoing con- 
ditions of the atmosphere and earth, it 
never fails, but when under the influence of 
a dry, heated atmosphere and parched 
earth, it is worthless. 
Camargo, Ill. 


a > 


A. SALISBURY. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
City Bee-Keeping. _ 


The principal reason for getting this cut 

thren an apiary 
inacity. I have had to describe it already 
dozens of times. The cut tells the story at 
once. Besides this front row of hives fac- 
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APIARY OF C. F. MUTH, IN THE CITY OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ingenuity of man must be equal to the 
emergency, and work bees in large bodies, 
and yet have the honey put up in small 
frames or sections of about 2 Ibs. each,when 
divided and ready for the market. 


III. As to good foraging we need only 
say it is altogether dependent on the season 
and locality. 

The first indication throwing its light 
into the future of the coming year, is a 
damp, open winter, that not only lets live, 
but feeds the roots of all perennials, so they 
vegitate with vigor at the proper season of 
the year. Where the earth is covered most 
of the winter with her snowy mantle the 
results are the same. All honey-producing 
plants secrete most honey under the in- 
fluence of a damp, warm atmosphere, and 
the earth in a moist condition. It has been 


| constitute my apiary this fall. 


| for each hive, my 


| 


claimed by some that buckwheat is a | 


ing south and running east and west, there 
are three more rows running from south to 
north; 26 stands, all in Langstroth hives, 
I had as 
many as 35. I consider bee-keeping my 
‘hobby,’ and am prevented by my business 
from keeping as many stands as I otherwise 
would. They are attended to only in 
leisure hours, and my friends here will tes- 
tify that I have not many leisure hours dur- 
ing the year. I have, at the same time,each 
one of my hives in as good order as any one. 
My average receipts per hive, this last sea- 
son, was 181 Ibs. of choice machine extract- 
ed honey. yn, | a surplus set of combs 
ees build no combs. I 
have had no natural swarm for the last nine 
years, and am of the opinion that bee-keep- 
ing does pay. Cuas. F. MuTH. 


Cincinnati, O. 
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Progress in Bee-Culture. 


READ BEFORE THE MICH. B. K. 
ATION, DEC. 21, 1876. 


ASSOCI- 


I have been watching friend Heddon’s 
course for the past year with a good deal of 
interest, and as I have heard nothing of him 
lately, and everybody seems to be against 
him, I hope he has not been ‘ bull-dozed” 
off the track; as I think he took a very 
proper “departure”; though perhaps he 
made a stronger case than many of us are 
willing to accept, and perhaps stronger 
than he means to accept himself. To make 
a cause in that direction, it is necessary to 
make it strong enough to arrest attention; 
but when he says that we are shifting 
pretty much the whole load from the bees 
on to our own shoulders, I feel like endors- 
ing every word. Why, some even go so far 
as to say that they want to make the combs 
for the poor innocent bees; yes, and the 
honey, too. What will the poor bees do? 
Get lazy, of course, and die with gout and 
rheumatism and forty other diseases that 
their lazy owners are already subject to! 

But look at it from a standpoint of dollars 
and cents, if you please. Mr. Doolittle says 
that the natural comb can be made for 50 
cts. per tb., and I think so too; that is for 
an apiarist to make all the white comb he 
needs to use in his own apiary for box 
honey; I don’t think he could make it by 
the quantity at that price. There are many 
times in the season, when we can get comb 
built without costing a cent: only to put in 
and take out the frame. For instance, last 
spring, in May, when the hard maples were 
in bloom, | put an empty frame in each of 
my strong stocks, and they built a Langs- 
troth frame full of drone comb within a 
week, and followed with eggs; there was 
hardly a drop of honey in any of it, and as 
stocks were all strong at that time, except 
one or two, it gave mea quantity of comb 
to start with. By a little management 
through the season, all the necessary comb 
can be made without lessening the crop of 
box-honey a particle. 

As there are about twice as many square 
feet in a tb. of natural comb, as in a |b. of 
artificial, it reduces the value of artificial to 
25 ets. per lb., as compared with the natural. 
The natural comb has the cells already 
drawn out, and as the bees can deposit 
honey in the cells at once, they will com- 
mence work on them at once, thereby sav- 
ing valuable time in the height of the sea- 
son; which reduces the value of the 
artificial comb one-half, or again makes it 
worth only about 10 or 12c. per lb., as com- 
pared with the natural at 50c. 

This calculation is based upon the sup- 
position that the artificial comb foundation 
is just as good for the consumer as the 
natural, which no good judge of comb 
honey is willing to admit; hence when the 
facts are all in, there is no difficulty in 
showing that the artificial comb foundation 
is an actual damage, in the surplus depart- 
ment: or in other words, if the apiarian 
should have the artificial comb foundation 
furnished him for nothing, he would make 
money to melt it up and sell the wax, and 
use natural comb in place of it. 

As to the actual damage that the arti- 
ficial combs are tp the apiarian, in the 
brood chamber, Mr. Burch is more compe- 
tent to judge. i would ask: “‘ What did the 


| 
| 
| 


Almighty create bees for, if not to make 
comb?” If you are going to compete with 
the bees in making comb, you will want to 
import Chinese cheap labor, get machines 
furnished for nothing, and the wax thrown 
in, and then the bees will leave you behind. 
When my bees get so lazy that they can’t 
make their own comb, 1 will brimstone the 
whole lot,.and turn my attention to another 
business. 

Of all the humbugs that have been im- 
posed on the bee-keepers of this continent 
in times past, [ consider artificial comb, 
fraught with more danger, and damage to 
the interests of bee-culture, than all the 
others combined; as it strikes a vital point, 
that of vitiating comb honey in our mar- 
kets. In many cities, it is now impossible 
to sell pure extracted honey, to any extent, 
as consumers discovered that there was an 
artificial product in the market, put up in 
that form; and being incompetent to judge, 
they reject all of that class of goods. Now, 
when they find that comb honey has been 
tampered with, they will refuse to buy at all. 

As to going back to box hives and black 
bees, it is a question for serious consider- 
ation, whether some of our best apiarists 
will not be doing that before long. It seems 
tome as though I was gravitating in that 
direction every year. I do but very little 
handling of brood comb now, to what 1 did 
formerly; and when we learn to control the 
swarming impulse, which I have no doubt 
we will eventually, either by breeding that 
instinet out of the race, or in some other 
way, then perhaps we can get along with 
very little fendiline: perhaps the box hive 
should be improved by putting in bars to 
facilitate the weeding out of drone comb, 
till we get the hive filled with worker comb, 
then let them become a fixture. In case of 
queenlessness (which is a rare occurrence, 
when we quit handling our bees) and the 
hive becomes too full of honey, drive out 
the bees and drive in a good, strong active 
stock, and let them carry up the honey into 
the boxes. In case of too much honey in the 
hives in the fall (which will never happen 
with black bees ina properly-constructed 
hive and properly boxed) cut the ends of a 
comb, in the centre, and draw it out with 
the bar, leaving the space empty till spring. 

Again, the idea of killing queens, three 
years old, as advised my many leading bee 
writers, is another humbug of the first 
water. Neighbor Baird and myself have 
quit our killing of old queens. If we have 
a queen whose worker progeny are not 
good workers in boxes, she never lives to 
get old, we take off her head and try 
another. When we have one whose pro- 
geny are good workers, we never disturb 
that queen. Such bees know enough to 
supersede the old queen in the course of the 
season, without interfering with their busi- 
ness in the least; and they will have a bet- 
ter young queen there in the fall than any- 
thing we can raise and put in. After 
practising this plan for two years, we have 
yet to record the first instance of disastrous 
results to any stock from loss of old queen. 

Here is the most important point of all:— 
for the apiarist to invariably breed queens 
that will produce good working bees. For 
instance, if my 40 stocks last season all had 
the same disposition to work and store 
honey, as 20 of the best, my average would 
have been 50 Ibs. to the stock -higher, mak- 
ing a difference of 2,000 lbs. in the yield 
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from 40 stocks. I know of no way to gain 
this point by breeding from any stock we 
have at present. 1am satisfied it cannot be 
done by breeding from the pure Italian; 
the purest and_ brightest of mine have 
generally been the lazy bees, the very ones 
to put their wax and honey where it is not 
wanted, instead of *‘putting it where it will 
do the most good,” and they are the ones 
that do the most of the swarming and fool- 
ing around generally. Nordo I think that 
the pure blacks will fill the bill, unless we 
eve up the point, and use them in box 
lives, or something near it, using more 
stocks in number to make a ton of honey. 
It is not the man that makes the most 
honey per stock that is the most successful, 
but he who makes the most honey for a 
day’s work. 
we hybridise, shall we breed from the 
ellow mother, and fertilize with black or 
ybrid drones, keeping very close to the 
yellow race? or shall we breed from the 
black mother and fertilize with the 
drones, then breed again from them 
brid mothers,and soon? Who knows? I 
put a few black bees in my apiary last sea- 


son, and shall try the latter plan, in all its | 


devious ramifications, to see if I can bring 
about any better results. 


To run_bees in hives with immovable | after Weeks, of Vermont, who I believe 


combs will knock the poetry all out of 


the business; but it is not poetry that the | 


great mass of bee-keepers are after; dollars 
and cents are what they want. In the 


ploded ideas that come up ina new form, 
and all the new-fangled fixtures and imple- 
ments, no matter how complicated, are 
counted as progress. 1 think it about time 
to stop and consider whether all these 
things contain the elements of true pro- 
gress. 


use as few implements as are absolutely 
necessary, and so arrange our plans and 
management as to produce the largest 
amount of honey for a day’s work; as labor 
is the largest factor that enters into the 
product, and our aim should be to put a ton 
of honey on the market, in just as good or 


better shape but at a less cost, and then we | 
need be in no hurry to put the price down | 


in proportion; it will go down quite as fast 
as any will care to see it. 


This business, compared with other agri- | 


cultural pursuits, with me at least, stands 
the test pretty well; it has given me an in- 


come this year of $1,000 (after paying for | 
lumber and glass) for my labor on 40 stocks | 


of bees. Ll ama strong advocate of mixed 
have partially failed with me this season, 
my honey crop helps me out very nicely. 
The market is somewhat depressed, it is 
true, but not near as badly as some other 

things that I am engaged in producing. 
That the movable comb, the Italian bee, 
and the honey extractor, have had a large 
share in educating the;modern bee-keeper 
up to his present high position in the 
science of bee-culture, | think we all (even 
Mr. Heddon) are willing to admit. Thata 
man so educated can run an apiary of black 
bees, in properly constructed box-hives, 
with pecuniary success, I doubt not; but I 
don’t see advantage enough in it to warrant 
me in making the change. I think I would 
rather wear out my hives as oy are. 
J. P. MOORE. 





yellow | 
y hy- | 


res- | 
ent state of bee literature, all the old, ex- | 


If I rightly understand in what true | 
progress consists, in this business, it is that | 
we should simplify everything about it, and 


| great results were promised. 





Apicultural Progress. 


READ BEFORE THE MICH. B. K. ASSOCI- 
ATION, DEC. 21, 1876. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: — At 
your last annual Convention the idea of tell- 
ing others all that is known of bee-culture 
and or the light of the Convention 
shine in all its dazzling effulgence, was set 
forth in a paper,and to my knowledge 


| never reported. Now, Mr, President, none 


can fail to see that, in a missionary sense, 
the ground was well taken; how well the 
principle was maintained 1 have no means 
of knowing, but from the source from 
which it eminated no doubt it was well de- 
veloped. I shall not at this time presume 
on an opinion whether such effort is ad- 
visable or not. But with your permission I 
will try to show how much light this or any 
other convention may cast in the dark and 
virgin corners of honey culture. It is not 
necessary for me to show how many bees 1 
keep, or how long I have kept them; 
neither, whether they have been a source 
of profit to me—all these points 1 waive, as 
most of you have such facts—all that are 
necessary at least. 

The tirst and most valuable contribution 


was the first to generally introduce a 
chamber or extra top cavity, containing sur- 
plus boxes, and who also wrote a book 
which perhaps more than any other early 
obtained circulation, with his hive, and 
= an impulse and practical value to the 

oney-bee, as an adjunct to agriculture pre- 
viously unknown. This hive and manage- 
ment created a demand for comb-honey in 
small packages, which has gone steadily 
forward, and is not yet abandoned in places 
when such is attainable. 

Mr. M. Quinby comes forth as a contem- 
pareey of said Weeks, and puts his know- 
edge on paper and brings outa hive. The 
book was patented, the hive was NOT PAT- 
ENTABLE. The hive was used to sell the 
book, and the book was used to sell the 
hive! All that was common in ———_ 
was gathered up and put in said “Mysteries 
of Bee-Keeping,” and some probable opin- 
ions expressed. Making the title truthful 
at least—that is, establishing the theory 
that bee-keeping was a mystery. In this 
book all that was my apes and of value to 
the bee-keeper under the prevailing system, 
was well eliminated; and bee-keeping as a 
source of profit went steadily forward. In 
fact it rose to a high degree of perfection, in 
a remunerative sense, and promised more 


| than we have realized. 
husbandry, and as several other branches 


At this time several inventions using the 
knowledge gained from the above works, 
and numerous experiments appeared in 
“Dividing Hives and Methods of Artificial 
Increase,” and as has since been the case— 
How great 
these results might have been, no one can 
determine, as they were cut short by the in- 
treduction of the Langstroth hive and his 
book—*The Hive and Honey-Bee.” 


In this case the hive was patented as 
was also the book. Sharp, shrewd men 
clutehed at the principle, and hives multi- 
plied; each one having a patent book and 
some devise also patented, and the words 
“patent movable-comb hive,” in bold let- 
ters appeared below the happy inventor’s 
name—with dates in rapid succession. 
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As in the case of the sewing machine— 
men of more business tact than the real in- 
ventor, built up a trade, stimulated the 
visionary and made money, while the real 
inventor cast about for a man who could 
run the elephant. One such was found— 
“chock full of force,” not too scrupulous to 
be successful, but well adapted to the busi- 
ness. His name was Roswell C. Otis. 
This man worked the machine, brought 
suit against alleged infringers, sold terri- 
tory to suit purchasers, advanced the inter- 
ests of Mr. Langstroth, and helped work up 
a frenzy for bee-keeping. 

As an adjunct to this apparent success 
the much advertised Italian ‘‘B” came to 
light—beautiful, gentle, prolific —the very 
bee for which honey was invented. “Oh, 
Lord, how mysterious are thy ways; how 
past finding out thy oracles.” 

About this time the Rebellion broke out, 
the supply of sugar was cut off; naptha 
took the place of turpentine; coal oil the 
place of the whale; our commerce was 
jeopardized; paper money took the place of 
coin, and prices ran up. Men grew rich, 
and fast and honest (?); no luxury was too 
expensive, no show too great for a nation so 
mighty! The old times were gone—2.40 
was the minimum speed of a horse; 2.16 a 
reasonable and permanent gait (!). 


About this time it was reported that 
Hruska had inverted a machine which 
would remove the honey from the combs 
without their destruction; but from some 
cause the Patent Office heard of it first. 
Mr. Langstroth tried to get up a patent ex- 
tractor, but it would not patent so as to be a 
monopoly, and he would not enter the field 
unless it was essentially clear. So the ex- 
tractor became common property. 

With all this past record, and the ma- 
chinery at hand, the field seemed to broad- 
en; fortune not often obtained, seemed in 
the near future. There was a market for 
honey of any kind. There was a large and 
growing market for bees, queens, hives and 
apiarian ys my ee Send stamp for cir- 
cular’—‘*Advice to Bee-Keepers free.” All 
this with doors wide = for inventions. 
No prosperity so great that a greater is not 
hoped for. Bee papers and pamphlets mul- 
tiplied. The price of honesty rose as the 
supply diminished, and we were ushered 
into a realm of wonderful activity. Queens 
and bees could not be raised fast euough; 
new appliances to hasten and perfect the 
impregnation of queens were invented by 
the sacreligious, and every one seemed to 
chuckle over the idea that, for once at 
least, the Lord had failed and man with 
consumate skill and generosity had come to 
the rescue. Manure heaps were used to 
hatch and mature bees, and queen nurseries 
were brought into requisition. Oh, pro- 
gress! What, in thy lofty name, has not 
been done ! 

One thing allow me to say, Mr. President, 
has not been done, neither is it likely to be 
done at present. Nothing has been written 
in any of the journals, or brought out in 
any convention which has added a single 
fact of any value to the works above referred 
to. He who has mastered * Langstroth on 
the Hive and Honey Bee,” and Quinby’s 
Mysteries,” has all that has ever been said 
or written in this country on the subject, 
that is of any practical value. The journals 
at the present time, are turned over to 
maiden essays from enthusiastic novices, 





who as fast as their capacity enlarges so as 
to comprehend the above authors in part, 
write their views and experiences; especial- 
ly is this true when in their immediate 
vicinity comes a shower of honey and their 
well manipulated bees come off with honor. 
The success in Wisconsin a few years ago, 
and in New York State in 1873, and many 
other places, I might mention as illustra- 
tions in point. 

Nothing strikes one more forcibly in a 
convention than the fact, that every one 
knows just what every other person knows. 
The only difference being in the manner of 
telling it. He who doubts this may ask:— 
“What has Mr. Grimm to say?” ‘ What 
has Mr. Hetherington said and written ?” 
**What is Mr. Harbison writing and saying 
to-day?”’ The answer is, they have nothing 
new of value to say. 

A convention used to be a place to adver- 
tise hives, queens, bottles, extractors, 
knives, and, last but not least, one’s self. 
While it would seem that so much discus- 
sion ought to have in some way advanced 
the interests of bee-keepers, a casual glance 
at the past will convince any one that all 
the theories, bright hopes and discoveries 
have melted and resolved themselves into 
thin air, under the only test whereby truth 
alone is left—the test of experiment. 

Mr. President and gentlemen:—By what 
I have said do not understand that I am op- 
posed to conventions or journals, for I am 
not, but on the contrary I am in favor of 
them. Not, however, for the good or. ill 
they may have done in the interest of 
honey-culture, but in a social sense. In 
that sense 1 prize them and prize them 
highly. Should not be willing to do with- 
out at least one paper, neither without the 
Michigan Convention. 

I well remember when bee conventions 
were new. Those days were full of hope 
and strife; no feature of the business was 
left undisturbed. The president and officers 
were all interested in some salable feature 
connected directly, or indirectly, with the 
honey interest. Hives, queens, in fact 
everything but the production of honey,had 
its zealous exponent. Conventions endors- 
ed hives, queens and vendors of them, but 
rarely spoke of honey, except as a kind of 
dead issue to beguile the innocent producer 
and smooth his lonely way. 

Mr. President, those days are over with 
us. We come here not to endorse any hive, 
bee, or plan of management; nor to advise 
others what they should buy or what they 
should sell; but we come here to meet one 
another, to sympathise with and encourage 
the unfortunate (and they are most of us); 
to talk over our hopes and fears, and go 
away feeling that we are not only acquain- 
tances but friends, whom mutual sorrow 
and disappointment, aye, perchance suc- 
cess, hath bound together. 

Abronia, Mich. T. F. BINGHAM. 


— 2? eee ee 


Wooster, Ohio, Dec. 2, 1876.—*The honey 
season is over, and the * little pets’ are now 
in winter quarters. From 19 colonies 1 got 
500 Ibs. of box honey and 400 Ibs. of extract- 
ed. L could give them no care, on account 
of my malady. L have sold down to 10 
colonies. 15,000 lbs. of honey was sold in 
Wooster this year; never more than 3,000 
Ibs. was sold here before. Box honey sold 
at 20c.; also good extracted at same price.” 

D. H. OGDEN. 
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Surplus Honey. 


READ BEEORE THE MICH. B. K. ASSOCI- 
ATION, DEC. 21, 1876. 


The best method of obtaining surplus 
honey is poy yet unknown, but my ex- 
ese is that I can get it better in small 

rames of from 1 to 4 Ibs., than in any other 

way, and sell it too, for that matter; for we 
need offer only the nicest for sale, using the 
others, after extracting, as guides again. 
The best supers I have ever used are boxes 
without top or bottom, sitting directly on 
the ends of the frames below; the frames of 
all to hang on the upper edge of hive and 
boxes. These edges are made sharp by 
having frames touch each other at the ends 
for about 144 inch, and open between. We 
can put on another super, over or under, 
ean make all tight with quilts, pieces of 
wood or leave open for ventilation. There 
should be a space of 3g inch between upper 
and lower frames. The super should cover 
the hive completely and contain one or two 
division boards so that we can make the 
space large or small to suit circumstances, 
and directly over the brood nest. I have 
had three supers filled the past season on 
one hive; they were all kept on till Sept.; 
their weight is 140 Ibs. It is necessary to 
have at least one guide-comb, reaching 
down to stepping distance, for the bees to 
climb up on; put this over the brood nest. 
My hives are 2 ft. long, 1 ft. wide, and 1044 
in. deep. My supers, 6 in. deep and cover- 
ing the hive. 4 

Ventilation has a good deal to do with 

surplus honey, especially box honey. Give 
jlenty of ventilation,. above as well as 
elow, in very hot weather.. But we should 
have strong colonies for comb honey, and 
keep them so. With black bees and my ar- 
rangement, I think there would be but few 
swarms to hinder. But I use those broad- 
banded, light colored Italians, and when 
they swarm, the queen drops on the grass; 
I pick her up in a cage; put her on the 
frames and let the bees return; then in the 
afternoon proceed to make a swarm, with 
this caged queen, from her own hive (but 
make it very small to save the queen) and 
the hive is still strong. 

Now, in my experience this hive works 
better than if we left the queen* and cut 
off queen cells, for the bees work right 
along, but will fill the cells from which 
young bees hatch, until a young queen 
hatches; piping will then be heard. If the 
harvest is rather scantt we must either cut 
off all but one of those cells, before piping 
is heard, or having heard it, take away 
every piping queen and leave a younger 
queen or cell. Thenall will go on smoothly, 
and the filling of boxes will proceed. 

As soon as the queen is accepted, and 
there are no rivals, the bees will unload the 
brood cells (for the expected eggs of their 
new queen) and carry the honey above to 
the supers; and if there is a chance, will 
clear a space as large as they need. This is 
just my experience with my yellow Alpine 

ees and small frames and supers. 

Delhi, Mich. J. L. DAVIS. 


* There is an opposition to the old queen 
and they will sometimes kill her; she will 
not lay much better; take her away. 

+Ina full harvest they generally allow 
the first hatched queen to kill the others. 


| 


| in the A. B. 


| is new to me; wil 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Answer to J. C. Newman. 


The idea of pees increase as given 
4 » Nov., 1876! W. keeps his 
queens’ wings — I do not; the idea 
try it next season. I 


| will answer you by giving the process 


again. 
Prevent. increase all we can by giving 
shade and plenty of surplus room. When 


| they do swarm, turn the old hive so that 


the swarm will not enter it, but go into the 


| new hive, which place close to the old one. 
| You can give the swarm a comb from the 


old hive or not. After the swarm has got 
nicely to work and are satisfied, remove 


| their empty frames with the starts they 


have made, which will do for other hives or 
for surplus boxes, and give them—the 


| swarm—the contents of the old hive, viz: 


| another swarm. 


combs, bees, surplus boxes (minus queen 
cells), and remove old hive; which keep for 

1. J. W. says they will go 
ahead and finish up boxes, and work as 
though nothing had happened. It is a little 


| trouble, but tell us a better way? 


D. D. PALMER. 


—————_+~ <> + ~~ 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Comb Foundations. 


Mr. NEwWMAN:—In the Jan. number of 


the A. B. J., I seea couple of articles say- 
| ing bees do not thin down and lengthen out 


| hives, where, ona single stri 


cells in foundation comb. I disagree with 
the gentlemen, as I have specimens in my 
3 in. wide, 1 


| have natural foundation as inserted, cells 
| complete and capped cells partly built, and 


cells thinned down, so that they resemble 


| tissue paper for thinness, and it plainly 


lengthening out cells. 


shows where the bees quit thinning and 


his is from foun- 


dation you sent me last summer. 


The only fault I find is, it sags down in 
hot weather, making oval cells; and on 
the upper edge bees refuse to work on it 


| where it has so stretched, except on one 
| side, making crooked, irregular combs. I 
| do not think it is pure beeswax. 


This is a hard winter here for bees, and I 
think many will lose their stocks. Mine 
are all right yet, and throw off a great deal 
of moisture. 1 do not believe in cellar win- 


| tering, unless especia'ly fitted up for the 


| enough; 


| straight worker comb. 


| 


purpose. Iam wintering in my workshop, 
packing hives in straw and chaff, without a 
fire in the building. C. F. GREENING. 


a 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Guide Combs. 


“Which are the best guides in the brood 
chamber?” isa question often asked. Bees 
will build on s ae edges of wood, well 

and will build straight enough, 
but thatis not all there is of it; we want 
: Bees, if left to 
themselves, build store combs at the top, in 
the corners and on the sides of square 
frames, no matter what guides are used: 
and it may be small or worker cells, and 
still not be fit to breed in on account of not 
being horizontal. What we want is regular 
brood combs throughout the frame, at will; 
in fact in all of the frames in the brood 
chamber. I will state how I get it. 
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I take mee pieces of brood comb, 2 or 
3inches in width; this I fasten to the top- 
bar and end pieces with melted wax. I 
would do this even if I had to cut off the 
pieces from combs already built; comb 
foundation will not answer. The bees will 
raise the parts mentioned into store combs, 
the same as if they had built it themselves. 
But if we put brood comb in those places, 
they will fill the frames at times with brood, 
and store their honey above, if room is 
iven. If small swarms only are allowed to 
uild, we shall have very nice combs; 
strong ones should be allowed to build only 
for surplus. J. L. DAvVIs. 
Ingham Co., Mich., Jan. 10, 1877. 
——-- > © oe - 
For the American Bee Journal, 


About Honey. 


Last winter I saw an article in the New 
York Tribune, copied from an English pa- 
per, about an empty honey box. The 
writer stated that he was in Boston and saw 
some 3-lb. boxes of honey, marked ** Ver- 
mont white clover honey.’”’ He purchased 
an empty box for a model to make some by. 
When he arrived home he took his knife 
and scraped from the inside the box a little 
wax and honey to see how it tasted. He 
made up his mind that Vermont white 
clover honey was nothing more than sugar 
fed the bees and then sold for white clover 
honey. He took that occasion to ‘rake 
down” American bee-keepers pce. 

What a pity it was that such a man could 
not have been appointed one of the judges 
at our Centennial. There he might have 
had an opportunity to address the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention, and he would not 
have been long in finding out that he is not 
much of a judge of American honey. I 
happen to know the man who sold that 
honey in Boston, and [ can say that a more 
honest man cannot be found in the State of 
Vermont. He had better try the experi- 
ment ot feeding sugar to bees and see how 
well it will pay. I have tried to make my 
bees fill out a few cells in boxes that were 
nearly full, by feeding them; but I had to 
give them 10 lbs. to make them put 1 Ib. in 
the boxes. I could never make out what 
they did with what I fed them for the above 
purpose. 

Some years agoa man from the State of 
N. H.. canvassed this county with a patent 
bee hive. He explained how it worked, and 
said that the bees would work all winter in 
his hive, and that for every |b. of sugar fed 
them, the bees would ‘‘make” 2 lbs. of 
honey, and that, too, in the winter. And 
strange to say he found many who took 
stock in what he said, and purchased his 
hive and right to use. I never saw the man 
but-have seen his hives and heard his vie- 
tims talk. That was before bee journals 
were printed. 

I have several times purchased small lots 
of California honey to test the flavor of it, 
but the flavor I never found. It has the 
same taste to me that granulated sugar has 
after the bees have put it into the comb and 
sealed it. Of course it was not sugar but it 
was no better. Vermont white clover 
honey is of an excellent flavor and quality, 
and very light-colored, but that is not as 
good as honey from Aroostook Co., Maine. 
I never saw honey so light-colored and fine- 


will persist in using 8 and 10 lb. boxes. If 
the A. B. J. could be circulated more freely 
down in that wild country, I think they 
would soon use such boxes as have been 
described in the JOURNAL during the past 
10 years. They could make even a better 
show than our friend Harbison did at the 
Centennial. That seems almost impossible. 
The honey could not be put up in better 
style than Mr. H. did his, but the honey is 
much better and they could beat Mr. H. on 
the quality and color alone. About 500 Ibs. 
of Aroostook Co. honey arrived in Boston in 
November, and all in large boxes. 

Honey gathered near the sea-shore is very 
dark-colored, and in a wet season, of a poor 
quality. LI exhibited some of my honey at 
our county fair, some 10 years ago. he 
judges said that they could not award me a 
sremium, as they did not think that my 
1oney was the pure article. I replied that 
I cared nothing about a premium but that I 
wanted them to understand that the honey 
was pure and was gathered from white 
clover blossoms by the bees. When the re- 
—y appeared in print, I found that they 
1ad awarded me a “ gratuity.” 

The fact is, not one bee-keeper in fifty isa 
good judge of honey; and not one man in 
ten thousand can tell impure honey from 
the pure article. I have prepared food for 
my bees by mixing honey and sugar syrup, 
that was much better than honey stored 
here some seasons. H. ALLEY. 

Wenham, Mass., Dec. 18, 1876. 


ee _—> ~- <p> +e = 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Prevention of After-swarming. 


In order to increase as little as possible, I 
relied during the last season on natural 
swarming, and removed all queen cells but 
one in the mother hive, about 5 or 6 days 
after the swarming. Sometimes 1 found a 
young queen dead in her cell, which made 
me very careful in picking out the Jargest 
and healthiest cell to be developed. One 
instance, however, made me change my 
method. When I had removed in one hive 
all but twoof the queen cells (those being 
the largest, and to all appearances, the 
healthiest ones), 1 selected one at random, 
not being able to find a preference; and 
after cutting out and opening it I fonnd two 
dead, full-grown worker bees in the cell. 
Then the thought struck me that if per- 
chance I had removed the other cell, I 
would have either lost the hive or it would 
have become much weakened before dis- 
covering its queenlessness. 

Since then, I waitjuntil I™%hearithe piping 
of the young queen, which is now my signal 
for at once removing all queen cells, being 
sure of a queen then. Thejwatching of the 
hives is easily done. Listening each morn- 
ing and evening for 1 or 2 minutes, during 3 
or 4 days, always brings me the piping. I 
find this method of advantage in another 
respect. It happened several times that the 
young queens slipped out while I held the 
“cut out” cells in my hand, and all live ones 
come out if kept warm. I think they can 
be successfully used in forming nuclei 
hives. Not having an observation hive yet, 
I made one for one frame, glass on both 
sides, hung in it a nice honey comb contain- 
ing brood, took a honey box just full of 
bees which were breeding, and put it over 


ly flavored. But those men in that county | the nucleus hive, an inch hole connecting 
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both nucleus hive and honey box. Put the 
whole into a dark chamber for two days. 
Meanwhile I had preserved one of those 
slipped-out young queens, put her into a 
common feeding box, together with a little 
honey and a few bees and drones from the 
same hive that the honey box was taken 
from. After two days I found that the bees 
had all descended to the honey comb in the 
nucleus hive. After closing the inch hole 
in the feeding box with a thin sheet of bees- 


wax, I removed the now empty honey box | 
and put the feeding box with the virgin 


queen in its place, and p~ the whole back 
into the dark room. Not ten minutes after 


the bees made a noise that could be heard | 


all over the house. Gettin 
experiment, I entered the 


afraid of my | 
ark closet and | 


found the upper box in which the queen | 


was, “chock full” of bees. They had cut 
through the wax in less than 15 minutes. 
Next day I saw the queen walking in her 
becoming way on the comb, 


and this | 


nucleus is now a strong hive. Next season I | 


shall follow this plan on an enlarged scale. 
Sigel, Ill,, Dec. 4, 1876. CH. SONNE. 
_——— ——-*. oe —- " 


For the American Bee Journal. 


The Michigan B. K. Association. 


Hives iN Rows.—I have kept my hives | 


in rows fronting south for 18 years 


The | 


hives stand at irregular distances, from 18 | 
in. to 3 ft. apart, in the row; and the rows | 


are parallel, 6 ft. apart. 


No two hives | 


painted the same color stand side by side in | 


arow; the fronts are also diversified that 


no queen returning from her bridal tour | 


can mistake her own hive. 
my loss of queens has been very slight, and 
mainly confined to winter. 
ed during queen 
toads. 1 Reve, toa great extent, if not en- 
tirely, remedied the winter loss of queens 


Consequently | 


A few are kill- | 
rearing, by birds and 


by replacing all queens two years old, every | 
fall with choice queens reared from natural | 


cells—cells from choice hives that swarmed 
naturally. Some choice, imported queens I 
allow to live 3 years. If I had plenty of 
space, may rows of hives should be 4 ft. 
apart in the row, and the rows 8 ft. apart. 


Box vs. FRAME Hives.—We all have our | 


theories how we would manage 


for box- | 


honey, but few of us are graduates from | 


** Experience University.” 


I do not claim | 


to be a graduate, but I do claim consider- 


able experience with both box and frame- 
hive cap honey, black and Italian bees. 
Before I used the frame, and 2 years after, 
I used a box-hive 12 in. square and 15 in. 
deep, with 8 bars, 134 in. space to each bar, 


which was 1x} in. thick. These bars had | 


guide combs and were always built as 
straight as an arrow. 


I frequently had | 


eight 6-Ib. caps on a hive at a time, all filled. | 
The only objection to these hives was the | 
difficulty of preventing swarming; besides | 


this I had found that I could prevent 
swarming with the frame hive, and at the 


same time get as much cap pony | as with | 


the box-hive, designed for cap honey. I 


had the care of a small number of Langs- | 
troth hives, 3 miles off, and as they were | 


run mainly for cap-honey, I never opened 
one of them after the bees were put in. All 
the care I had, was to put on and take off 
caps. 
hives I had ever known, nor have they ever 
lost a queen during those several years. If 


These hives did as well as any box- | 


| 
| 


I were raising my bees for box honey alone, 
I would not give up the frame hive; as the 
trouble to manipulate in case a stand gets 
wrong is too great with box hives; besides 
I cannot — my bees that way. As to 
using small frames instead of boxes, I pre- 
fer the boxes, owing to the trouble of get- 
ting the bees to build straight in the frames. 
1 prefer running my bees for extracted 
honey, because I can now sell at home 100 
lbs. of extracted to 10 lbs. of comb, even at 
the same price—20 cts. So will all other 
bee-keepers when people are fully satisfied 
that they are buying the pure article. 

LAYING OUT OF BEEs.—In certain cases 
bees wili hang out, even in a flow of honey; 
though it is not common with Italians. i 
there is no honey to gather, it cannot be 
helped; but while the flowers are yieldin 
Loney it is in the power of any skilfu 
apiarist to prevent bees hanging out. I 
never allow my bees to hang outa single 
day while there is a flow of honey; but 
when I first commenced with the frame 
hive, in 1866, I did not know how to prevent 
it, and was compelled to let them hang out 
in large cluslers, until they would swarm 
and that for weeks at a time, and in a go 
_— of honey. In that year I had one box- 
hive that commenced work in caps about 
May 20th, and commenced hanging out to 
swarm about the 25th; I added a cap, after 
raising the first ones and slipping others 
under, till I had caps on enough to hold 
about 75 lbs. All other stands swarmed, 
but this one persisted in hanging out till 
June 13, at 2 o’clock; when a oy large 
swarm came out, leaving nearly all the caps 
filled. They had hung out to the last, and 
in such a large cluster during the last week, 
as to half cover the hive. Ail other stands 
were gathering honey rapidly at the time; 
and to prove that they never hung out for 
want of honey to gather, they filled their 
hive with new comb and honey in two 
weeks after swarming. Now, had these 
been in a frame hive and had I understood 
how to manage them, | might have saved 
about 100 Ibs. of honey. My patience had 
worn out waiting on them so long, sol had 
been all the morning of the 13th till 2 
o’clock, making preparations for the Hercu- 
lian task of swarming them myself—a thing 
I can now do in from 5 to 10 minutes. 

A few years agoa gentleman looking at 
my bees, so hard at work, remarked that he 
wished his bees would swarm and go to 
work, saying they had been laying out two 
weeks doing nothing; he thought there was 
no honey to gather, or they were waiting to 
swarm. I told himI could send them to 
the field in 24 hours, whether I swarmed 
them or not. I went to his house that eve- 
ning, and sure enough they were black bees 
in box and gum hives, and every one laying 
out in very large clusters. raised the 
hives at once on 4 in. blocks, cleaned away 
the rubbish from the bottom boards, took 
off the caps and found the holes stopped 
up with cobs, and the bees had no way to 
get into them. I raised their bottom boards 
6 in. above the ground—they were flat on 
the ground ‘and full of vermin. Next day 
there was no cluster outside, all was right 
after that. 

Bees never hang out without cause, and 
the causes are many and various. In this 
case the cause was, they had filled every 
space insides the hives, and were unable to 
get into the caps. Why then did they not 





swarm? I am unable to say, but will say 


to friends Bingham and Heddon, that if | 
they had been Italians or hybrids, or had | 


even an infusion of Italian blood, the 
would either have swarmed or built com 
outside of the hive. 
gentle bees I ever saw, and must have been 
some that had lost all their vitality by long 


in-and-in breeding. If, as many writers | 


say, including Langstroth, the cause of so 


much loss of bees by dysentery, wintering, | 
ete., is attributed to their losing their vi- | 
— by too long in-and-in breeding, then | 
my be 


es must be very healthy, from the 
fact that losses in wintering is comparative- 


ly nothing, and no disease has ever been in | 


my apiary. 


have taken up enough space without | 
I may continue | 


half finishing my remarks. 
in the next number. 
Lowell, Ky., Jan. 5, 1877. 


R. M. ARGO. 


—<—> - ——— -_____ — 


For the American Bee Journal. 


The Kalamazoo Convention. 


The report of the Ninth Annual Session | 
of the Michigan B. K. Association, publish- | 


ed in the January number of the JoURNAL 
has no doubt been 


its readers. In order to have it reach Chi- 


cago in time for the January number, we | 


were compelled to entirely omit some 
things and only glance at others that were 


worthy of attention; and having a little | 
leisure to-day, will indite a few thoughts as | 
being additional to, or explanatory of, the | 


report 


Some of our readers may have noticed a | 
discrepancy between the report and the | 


notices we sent out giving the time and 
lace of meeting. The notice published in 
THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL gave it as 
the tenth annual session, but this was a 
mistake of our own, as it should have read 
“the ninth annual session, ete.””’ While 
Michigan has the honor of claiming the 
oldest, existing State Association of Ameri- 
ean apiculturists, we have no desire to 


claim more of years or usefulness than | 


we are justly entitled to. 


As will be seen by the report, the subject | 
of box-hives attracted considerable atten- | 


tion from those present. The fact that a 
hive without frames should find favor with 


such practical apiarists as Mr. T. F. Bing- | 


ham and James Heddon is certainly an in- 
dication that they may possess certain 
desirable qualities,which we, in our modern 
“improvements,” may have entirely over- 
looked. There surely can be no harm in a 


little careful investigation in this direction, | 
even if it should lead backward instead of | 


“onward and upward;” and if we-find that 


we have been going ‘too fast.” let us frank- | 


ly acknowledge as much. The hive Mr. 


Bingham is using has been very properly 
styled “a box-hive,” and we all know him 


to be one of our best practical apiarists. 


Mr. Heddon, in answer to a question as to | 
what he could accomplish in the way of 


manipulation with a box-hive, replied: *‘all 


that any of you will do with movable | 
frames;” and we think that no one who has | 


ever visited ** Michigan Apiary” will doubt 
his ability to do it. Without any prediction 
relative to the future status of the box-hive, 


we think a little scrutiny will reveal the 


fact that a hive divested of much that we 
are pleased to denominate * improvement” 


These were the most | 


erused by a majority of | 
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may still be found to practically subserve 
all our wants in the apiary. This of course, 
has reference only to those apiculturists 
who think they have little use for a “honey- 
slinger,” and have too much work to do 
during the honey season, to admit of what 
might be very properly styled ‘*‘ fancy bee- 
keeping.” 

Among the hives on exhibition was one 
by a Mr. Hatfield, of Indiana, an improved 
box-hive, designed to facilitate the manipu- 
lation of honey-boxes, and increase the 
amount of surplus. It received consider- 
able attention and elicted many comments. 

Dr. W. B. Southard, of Kalamazoo, ex- 
hibited some specimens of box-honey that 
were indeed very beautiful. His experience 
with both boxes and frames for comb honey 
has resulted in giving a decided preference 
to the former for profit, which exactly 
agrees with our own experience. As will 
be seen by the report, the test questions 
submitted to the Convention, resulted in 
several cases in very nearly an equal di- 
vision of opinion of those present. 

Mr. T. F. Bingham, of Abronia, had on 
exhibition two different styles ot ‘ bee- 
smokers,” which were unhesitatingly re- 
commended to all who wish an instrument 
that will give good practical satisfaction. 
They are made strong, and will burn season- 
ed maple wood. He has two styles, but we 
prefer the ‘‘ bellows” pattern. 

The reading of Prof. Cook’s paper on 
‘*Mistakes of Bee-Keepers” elicted con- 
siderable discussion relative to the value of 
honey plants asa source of honey supply. 
He gave in detail the experiments made in 
this direction at the State Agricultural Col- 
lege at Lansing, which gives promise of 
much value to those who are making apicul- 
ture a specialty. 

We set out with the intention of giving a 
oo picture of some of the names that have 
yecome So indissolubly associated with our 
Michigan Convention in the public mind, 
but find it must be deferred for the present. 
At some future period we may be able to 
gratify public curiosity in this regard. 

HERBERT A. BURCH. 

South Haven, Mich., Jan. 13, 1877. 


es — 


For the American Bee Journal. 


My Annual Report. 


Last spring I sold about one-half of my 
bees for $150. I started the season with 23 
stocks (5 were weak); increased to 39, most- 
ly by artificial means. I got 800 Ibs. of box 
honey, which I sold at 21\e. per tb. The 
early spring was favorable till fruit bloom: 
after that the weather was cool. White 
clover bloom was excellent, and lasted six 
weeks. Then there was a scarcity till Aug. 
20, and a meager supply till Sept. 4, when it 
became cold, and remained so till frost on 
Sept. 26. Some colonies that had just start- 
ed to work in boxes, drew out the honey, 
but the best colonies gathered a living and 
secured a supply for winter. 

My crop was cut short by the bad weather 
at least 500 Ibs., but my bees will show as 
large a per cent. profit as anything on my 
farm, this year. 

I put 10 stocks in the cellar, Dec. 1st; the 
rest are on their summer stands, shielded 
by atight board fence and packed in hay. 
This is my first trial of cellar wintering. 

Watseka, Lil. T. N. Marquis. 
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Bees at the Agricultural College. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Lansing, t 
Michigan, Dec. 15, 1876. 


To the President of the Faculty : 


1 respectfully submit the following report 
detailing the methods of preparing bees for 
the winter: 

Thirteen of the colonies have been put 
into the apiary cellar, where it is expected 
that they will be kept ina nearly uniform 
temperature at about 40 deg. The cellar is 
very dry, dark, and quiet, while the venti- 
lation is all that could be desired. 

Three colonies were buried. A hole was 
dug in a side hill, where the soil was of 


light sand, some straw was put in the bot- | 
tom, and when the hives were set in, they | 


nearly filled the hole; their tops reaching 
the general surface level of the ground. A 
mound of straw was then laid on the hives 
which was covered with about 4 inches of 
earth. A second layer of straw was then 
added, which was also covered as before. 
At the very apex of the cone there was left 
projecting a twist of straw, 3 inches in di- 


ameter which, though uncovered with earth, , 


was so protected with a board, as to keep 
the straw dry. Close about the base of the 
mound a trench was dug, which opened on 
the down-hill side. uring the severe 
weather of the last few davs, when the mer- 
cury has gone 19 deg., F., below zero, a load 
of manure has been added to the mound. 
The three remaining colonies were pro- 
tected as follows: About the hives, — 
on the front which faces the east, boards 
were piaced, leaving a space of one foot be- 
tween them and the hive. These board 
walls reach one foot above the hives; the 
enclosed space was then closely filled with 
straw, which also covered the hives for one 
foot. Two of these were then 
covered with boards, that the straw might 


be kept dry, while the third was left open | 
at the top, so that the straw would become | 


wet and frozen. . 


All the colonies in the apiary had young | 


prolific queens, and contained brood in Oc- 
tober. The colonies were all examined for 
the last time in October, when all uncapped 
honey was thrown from the combs, and 
each colony provided with 80 pounds, by 
weight, of good capped honey. This took 8 
or 9 frames. 


all the combs contained a central opening 
about %& inch in diameter. 


were lett destitute. 


At the end of the space occupied by 


combs, towards the back of the hives, a 
division board was inserted, so that each 


colony occupies a space of about one cubic | 


oot. 


Above the frames a quilt was placed, | 


which hung over the division board. Still 


above the quilts a sack was placed, made of | 
coarse, unbleached factory and filled with 
chaff, so that it much resembles a common | 


pillow. 


The burying of hives is purely experi- 
There is a strong probability that | 


mental. 
with just the proper ajustment of earth, 


straw, ete., this would be a very successful | 
method, which, if reliable, would possess | 


the merit of being convenient and practic- 
able in all places, and for all. 
A. J. Cook. 


closely | 


The trames having the most | 
empty cells were placed in the centre, and | 


- A portion of the | 
hives were given bee-bread, while the others | 


The North Mo. B. K. Association 


Met at Mexico, Mo., Nov. 8, 1876. Hugh 
Hamilton, President, in the chair; a 
French, Secretary. After reading the min- 
utes, the Sec’y read the report of the Com- 
mittee on Constitution, which was adopted, 
as were also the by-laws. 


The following were elected members of 
the Association:—D. H. Chase, of Mexico; 
John M. 8. Smith, of Auxvasse Station, 
Callaway Co.; Joseph Coons, of Mexico; 
Dr. Wesley ee of Mexico; George 
Stopher, Benton City; John Hoffisis, Ben- 
ton gE B. F. James, L. B. Cudworth and 
W. B. Wright. 


The chair appointed Messrs. P. P. Collier, 
R. L. Davis and D. H. Chase as committee 
to select questions for debate at the eve- 
ning meeting. 

Communications from Dr. N. P. Allen, of 
Smith’s Grove, Ky., and P. P. Collier, were 
read and ordered to be published with the 
minutes. 

The committee on questions brought in 
the following: 

1. What are the advantages of the mov- 
able frame hive? 

2. What is the advantage of the Italian 
bee over the common black bee? 

3. What is the best hive for all purposes? 

4. Does extracting pay? 

5. What is the best mode to secure the 
greatest amount of worker comb? 

The first question then being taken up, P. 
P. Collier said the advantages were numer- 
ous. 1. Movable frames were essential in 
cleaning the hives from both moth and filth, 
that could not be done in the old box-hives. 
2. It was absolutely necessary in making 
artificial swarms; that with the movable 
frames you could take a card or two from 
one bive, some from another, with bees ad- 
hering, place in your new hive, refill space 
in old hive with new frame and you would 
soon have a strong stand of bees. With 10 
strong stands of bees in Langstroth hives 
with extra comb, he could make a new and 
—— stand of bees every day during a 

ood harvest, but without the extra comb 
1e could not increase so fast, as it require 
about 7 times as long to construct the comb 
as it would to fill the comb with honey. 
3. That the movable frame was indispen- 
sable both in brood nest and honey cham- 
ber; that it was necessary frequently to 
extract from brood nest, thereby giving the 
queen room to deposit her eggs and to ex- 
tract the honey from the combs, return the 
cards to the bees to be soon refilled, which 
could not be done in box hives. 

The second question was then taken up. 
Judge S. M. Edwards said he had three 
Italian stands; had no experience with the 
blacks; got 40 lbs. box-honey from each, 
and believed the Italian to be more prolific, 
hardier, and better workers—could work on 
many flowers that the blacks could not. 
Get pure, fertilized queens and you have a 
much better bee than the mixed. 

President—Queens are fertilized in the 
air, and when there were black drones, it 
was hard to get or keep pure Italians. 

Mr. Edwards—In raising queens in black 
colonies they are more liable to meet with 
black drones than those raised in Italian 
stocks. 

President—My Italian bees would do bet- 
a Fang dry weather than, the blacks or hy- 

rids. 
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The question was asked: Would not the 
Italians rob the blacks? 

President—My experience was that they 
would rob no more than other bees; some- 
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times robbing would occur, and in that case | 


the Italians were more able to defend them- 
selves. 

The question was asked: Which is the 
best hive? 


shallow frame, by having the frame 81¢x18 
in., the comb guide was longer and insured 
straighter combs. 

President—The weight of the bees in con- 
structing the combs frequently stretched 
the comb. The Langstroth hive was the 
best to secure the most box honey, and he 
believed it the best for all ee 

Mr. Davis—Bees wouk 
combs if the hives were set level. 
ferred shallow frames. 

A. A. Collier explained the comb guide. 

P. P. Collier—To secure straight comb, 


He pre- 


derived from associations where matters in 
which all are interested, and_ especially 
where there is room for differences of 
opinions, cannot be over estimated. He 
who undertakes to carry out, solitary and 
alone, what he is aiming to accomplish 
when there are others equally anxious to 
succeed in the same direction, with whom 


b | he can consult and co-operate, is as a straw 
A. A. Collier—Mr. Quinby preferred the 


before the wind. thes 
We have agricultural societies, granges 


| and others to look after the great funda- 


mental industries of our country. Conven- 
tions are being held all over this broad land 


| in order to further the ends for which they 
| were organized. 


There is no class of men whose interest 


| calls louder for consultation and association 


build straight | 


than bee-keepers. When we consider the 
fact that bee-culture is both a science and 
an art, that but few have any knowledge of 


| the great discoveries or inventions that 


remove every other sheet and insert an | 
empty frame in its place, the combs on | 


each side will serve as a guide. By this 
means he secured 49 full sheets of straight 
comb from 3 hives, the past season, besides 
460 Ibs. of excracted honey. He preferred 
the Langstroth hive for all purposes. 

President—In swarming time bees would 
build drone comb. 

Mr. Davis—My black bees have done much 
better than my Italians. 

Mr. Smith—Have hybrids and blacks, but 
the hybrids were in better condition. 

Mr. Davis—Had a swarm of blacks come 
off in July, got 80 lbs. of box honey. 

A. A. Collier—Italian bees gathered honey 
from red clover. 

Mr. Edwards—Had never seen bees work- 
ing on red clover. 

Mr. James—Doubted very much the truth 
of impregnation on the wing; believed they 
were fertilized in the hive. He kept bees 
on the old-fogy style—in nail kegs, barrels, 
etc.—and believed he had some experience 
in * bee-keeping.” He wanted questions 
that would interest ‘‘seientific”’ men. 

Mr. Edwards—Did too, for the benefit of 
Mr. James, as he kept his bees in kegs, ete. 

Mr. James—Had not learned anything 
from the discussions. At the next meeting 
he would introduce and prove that the bee 
never went to flowers of any description, or 
under any circumstance, to gather honey or 
nectar; that bees gathered honey as _ it 
weg through the air, as flowers gather it; 

hat the bee only went to the flower for its 
own living, etc. It was a startling an- 
nouncement, but he would prove it. 

He was requested to present his questions 
at the next meeting. 

Mr. Edwards moved an adjournment to 
meet at Mexico, Mo., on the first Wednes- 
day in May, 1877, which was carried. 

P. P. CoLLIER, Sec. 

H. HAMILTON, Pres. 


_———— _—~» «+ <m -+ eo 


The Science of Bee-Keeping. 


READ BEFORE THE MO. B.K. ASSOCIATION. 

The objects of this Association are to ad- 
vance the science of bee-culture, associa- 
ting ina body those who are interested in 
it. The importance, of associations, when 
there are common objects to carry out, will 
be readily conceded. The advantages to be 


have been made, that the mass of bee own- 
ers are ignorant of even the simplest opera- 
tions of the apiary, it behooves us to do all 
in our power to impart that knowledge by 
which we may prosecute bee-cniture suc- 


' cessfully. 


While we believe the fundamental prin- 
ciples of apiculture have been laid, much is 
yet to learn. 

With the movable-frame hive, the ex- 
tractor, the Italian bee, nothing is wanting 
but a thorough knowledge of bee-culture 
and a determination to succeed. 

Determined men in all the Northern 
States are producing tons of honey, realiz- 
ing —. and growing rich from the toil 
of the honey bee; and why not we? Our 
honey-producing plants are numerous; our 
broad acres are rich with sweets. AI] that 
is necessary to furnish our tables with this 
delicious food is an effort. 

Honey, as food for man, was of sufficient 
importance to be recerded in the sacred 
writings. ‘“‘Sampson enjoyed a rich feast 
of honey.” John the Baptist lived on lo- 


| custs and honey. 


It is a fact that if man is to have honey, 
the bee must gather it, and it is very certain 


| that the amount gathered is insignificant 


compared with the amount that might be 
gathered if there were bees to gather it. Do 
not think me exaggerating, when I say that 
it is my opinion that enough honey is avail- 
able in Audrain or Callaway counties to 
give every housekeeper in Missouri 100 Ibs. 
of pure honey. 

“Out of 40,000,000 people in the U.S. about 
70,000 are bee-keepers, and they send to 
market 15.000,000 lbs. of honey and wax 
yearly, representing in value $3,676,763 for 
the former, and $189,388 for the latter.’’ 

“Will it pay?” is a question that interests 
most persons, in all pursuits of life. 
answer, bee-keeping is like all other pur- 
suits—has its successes and its failures— 
but no more subject to failure than others. 

I am fully aware that many who have 
bees fail to realize profit from them; but 
there is no reason why they should not. If 
they were to give their farm stock no more 
attention than they do their bees, they 
would prove the most worthless of the two. 
There is no reason why our land should not 
flow with milk and honey. Tons of honey 
could be produced where only pounds are 
now made. 

lt does not take long to learn to swarm 
bees artificially, thereby increasing stocks 
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rapidly, nor to Italianize black bees, there- 
by cultivating a superior race, that are more 
prolific, better workers, and better hone 
gatherers. We can learn to extract the ric 
fluid, and return the comb to be refilled, in 
a few days, with all the manceuvers pertain- 
ing the apiary. But to derive any benefit 
movable-frame hives must be used. 1 would 
recommend the Langstroth; transfer your 
bees, procure an extractor, and take THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

It is said that he who causes two blades 
of grass to grow where only one grew be- 
fore, isa public benefactor; and it is none 
the less true that he who produces 2 lbs. of 
honey where me | one was produced before, 
benefits mankind. 

Let us strive to attain a high standard in 
this pursuit, by storing our minds with that 
knowledge which will enable us to sur- 
mount all obstacles in our pathway to suc- 
cess. P. P. COLLIER. 


ee i 


Bee-Keeping as a Pursuit. 


READ BEFORE THE MO. B. K. ASSOCIATION. 


“Bee-keeping as a pursuit, or life work,” 
and ‘Who shall keep bees?” are themes 
which I have chosen to Fig mee for your 
consideration. The sacred Scriptures and 
ancient history give us but a faint idea of 
the mode of bee-keeping in ancient times. 
We have books on bee-keeping, by Hunter, 
Huber, and others, that refer us back two 
and three hundred years; but it was not 
until 1852, when the movable-frame hive 
was invented by Langstroth, that bee-keep- 
ing began to assume a position among the 
vocations of man. After the invention of 
the movable-frame hive, which enables the 
votary to study the interior workings of the 
hive and learn the nature and instinct of 
the noble little workers, bee-keeping was 
reduced to a science, and now occupies a 
permanent position in the world. Men of 
talent and wealth are prosecuting it with 
more or less success, according to the ability 
and adaptation of the person to the pursuit 
and the intelligent labor bestowed upon the 
apiary. 

But few men are adapted to the business. 
To be successful those who engage in any 
kind of business must have natural adapta- 
tion to and love for it, they must prepare 
themselves by study and application to 

rosecute it. In several States we have 
-rofessors of apiculture, in the State Uni- 
versities, and young men are studying it as 
a science; thus laying the foundation for a 
life work. It takes a life-time to learn all 
that may be learned pertaining to bee-keep- 
ing. ‘There are mysteries yet unsolved 
which by arduous labor may be brought to 
light. he movable trame, the honey ex- 
tractor, and the introduction of the Italian 
bee, have all been brought to light in the 
last few years, and no one can tell what in- 
ventions and discoveries may be made in 
the future ! 

We are but the pioneers in scientific bee- 
culture, and it remains for succeeding 
generations to develop and perfect it, so as 
to reap the greatest amount of profit. The 
study of bee-culture affords us pleasure, but 
the practice of it, if intelligently directed, 
affords us both pleasure and profit, and that 
is the great desideratum in all our iabors. 


| tains, might produce indigestion. 








“Will it pay?” is the question. Bee- 
keeping is as spre to pay as any other pur- 
suit; but like others, it must be persevered 
in. Man fails in the vocations of life from 


| a want of a natural adaptation and love for 


that particular pursuit. Many have rushed 
into bee-culture hoping to realize a fortune 
in a short time. Such are doomed to disap- 
pointment. To succeed in bee-keeping we 


| must be content to go slow at first, build up 


by degrees, labor and wait, that our efforts 
may be crowned with success. 
N. P. ALLEN. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Is Wax Wholesome 2 


Some assert that comb honey Is not 
wholesome on account of the wax. I wrote 
to Dr. Klencke, a celebrated doctor in Ger- 
many, to get his opinion on this subject. 

r. Klencke answered: “It is not proved 
that the eating of wax is injurious. Greater 
quantities of wax, than comb honey con- 
ax is 
sometimes used as a remedy for diarrhea 
or obstinate .—"" * The cerine that 
wax contains has salutary effects. The 
myricine, another constituent of wax, is ir- 
ritating, but not very hurtful, unless eaten 
in greater quantities than in comb honey.” 

Let me add, that the danger of wax eating 
is lessoned by the mannite that honey con- 
tains. Mannite facilitates digestion; for 
manna is a well known purgative. 

Mr. P. L. Viallon published in the Jour- 
NAL, Oct. number, a good article on the 
analysis of honey. The acid from the bees 
is formie acid. This acid is used as an 
anti-putrefactive agent, as it draws together 
the flesh. Formic acid is the cause of itch- 
ing, to some persons, when they have eaten 


| honey. 


The pain of a bee-sting can be relieved 
by the application of prussic acid; as these 


| substances are similar, it isa true homeo- 


pathic cure. Similia similibus. 
Is the Bluet found in tne U. S.?—[No.— 
D. R. MAYERHOFFER. 
Editor of Der Bienenvater aus Bohmen. 


| Annual Meeting. 


The seventh annual meeting ofthe North- 
Eastern Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at the Temperance Hotel, in the city of 
Syracuse, N. Y., on the 7th, 8th and 9th of 
February, 1877. First session at 1 o’clock, Pp. 
M. of the 7th. 

Interesting papers are expected from emi- 
nent apiarians from abroad. Efforts are being 
made to sustain the popularity and usefulness 
of the Association. 

Several members are expected to read es- 
says or deliver addresses. Come prepared to 
report accurately, the season’s operation. We 
wish to know the number of stocks kept, 
spring and fall, condition, kind of hive, 
amount of honey produced, box and extract- 
ed, wax made,remarks on the value of the 
honey season, etc. The statistical table pre- 
pared by this Association is original and will 
again be arranged. 

R. BACON, Pres. J. H. NELLIS, Sec. 





(as~ The Western Stock Journal has re- 
moved its office from Cedar Rapids, Lowa, 
to West Liberty, lowa. It is a large and 
handsome quarto, and is worthy the patron- 
age of stock men. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single subscriber, one year..............-.... 00 
Two subscribers, sent at the same time....... 3.50 
Three subscribers, sent at the same time ..... 5.00 
Six subscribers, sent at the same time ....... .00 


All higher clubs at the same rate. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 

















SPACE. 1 Mo.'2 Mos/3 ep Mos} 1 Year. 
Sons esa $ 2 00$ 3 00/'$ 4 00'S 7 00/§ 12 00 
ee 300) 450 6 00) 1000) 18 00 
S Inches ..... 350, 600! 8 00) 13.00) 23 00 
3. Fnehes ..... 5 00; 8 50; 11 50; 18 00} 33 00 
4 Inches ..... 6 50) 10 50) 14 00) 23 00} 40 00 
S Inches ..... 9 00; 14 50 18 00) 33 00) 60 00 
1 Column.. 11 00; 18 00) 21 50) 42 00} 8000 
ee. ee 16 00) 25 00) 40 00) 60 00) 115 00 
5 OD ccccane 20 00} 35 00} 50 00) 90 00| 150 00 





Less than one inch, 20 cents per tine. 

Next page to reading matter and last page of 
cover, double rates. 

Bills of regular Advertising, payable quarterly, 
if inserted three months or more. If inserted for 
less than three months, payable monthly. Tran- 
sient advertisements. cash in advance. We adhere 
strictly to our printed rates. 

Address all communications and remittances to 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Special Notices. 


We will sell single copies for 20 cents 
each. 


Specimen copies and canvassing docu- 
ments, sent free, upon application. 


Additions to clubs once formed may be 
made at any time, at club rates, without 
regard to the number sent. 


No special authority is needed for a 
person to form clubs. All that is neces- 
sary is to secure the names and remit the 
money. 

Subscribers wishing to change their 
post-office address, should mention their 
old address, as well as the one to which 
they wish it changed. 

Remit, for safety to all, by post office 
money order, registered letters, bank draft, 
made payable to Thomas G. Newman, so 
that if the remittance be lost, it can be 
recovered. 


JOURNALS are forwarded until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the publisher 
for their discontinuance, and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made as required 
by law. 

Please write names and post-office ad- 
dress very plain. Very often men forget 
to give their post-office, and quite often a 
man dates his letter from the place where 
he lives, when the’ paper is to be sent to 
some other office. 








1877. 1877. 
EARLY QUEENS ! 


At Reduced Rates. 





If you want early Queens bred from IM- 
PORTED MOTHERS, Imported Queens, Nu- 
clei Colonies, Full Colonies. and Bee-Keeper’s 
Supplies, send for my Circular. My stock of 
Italians is as pure as any in America. 


Address DR. J. P. H. BROWN, 
feb6m Augusta, Georgia. 





Great Reduction in Prices of 


BEE HIVES! 


We will furnish and deliver at R. R. depot, 
either the CHAMPION or NEW SYSTEM 
BEE HIVES at the following greatly reduced 
prices : 


1 tod hives, each.................. $3.50 
6to1) *  Sideseores eeseauin 3.25 
l1lto25 “ ae accelesin | ec cembaewae oe 3.00 
26to50 * mn 80 


A feeder and ventilator is furnished with 
each hive. 

We furnish Material for Hives, cut 
ready for nailing, with all trimmings, except 
nails, paint and glass, in lots of five or more: 


5 to 10 hives, each............ - $2.00 
11to23 * ately eT ene ren ee 1.75 
26 to 50 “* ro sd 1.50 


Permanently manufactured by A. Bennett 
& Co.. 80 Main St., Chicago. 

These hives are a successful combination of 
FIVE patents. They have received the high- 
est awards wherever exhibited; from the 
many awards we mention, silver medal, 
Paris Exposition; champion deploma, Ger- 
man Bee-Keepers’ Association; silver medal, 
Nevada Agricultural Society, ete. Thousands 
of these hives are in use among many of the 
most successful bee-keepers. 

Our 2U-page illustrated pamphlet containing 
description of Hives and other Bee-Keeper’s 
Supplies, will be sent free to any address by 
addressing 

KRETCHMER & CO., Coburg, Iowa: or 


H. M. CAMERON, 204 State St., Chicago. 
feb3m_ 


U NS 
Italian 0 EENS for 1877, 
We will offer, the present season, our fine 
line of Queens at the following low prices. 


Every pains being taken to produce a choice 
queen; the kind sent yeu will be the same 








as raised for our Own use. Safe arrival! 
guaranteed on all Queens. 
Unwarranted Queens, each Seer. 
oi - TG 6 0x6666-00% 11.50 
Warranted Queens, each .......... .....+. 1.50 
55 per % doz 8.00 
a we. | eee 14.00 
Tested Queens,before July Ist... ......... 3.50 
” after July Ist........... - 2.50 
” si a - 2 = - 9.00 
“ a “per doz.... 20.00 
Address J. OATMAN & CO., 
febtf Dundee, Kane Co., Il. 


QUEEN APIARY. 


Italian Queens bred from Imported 
mothers for sale at one dollar. 
WM. J. ANDREWS & SON, 
Columbia, Tenn, 
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BEST HOLIDAY GIFT. 
Of Constant and Permanent Value 


THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 





ED Sa 
CTIONARY. 3 


Webster's Unabridged. 


“Every farmer should give his sons two or 
three square rods of ground, well prepared, 
with some avails of which they may buy it. 
Every mechanic should put a receiving box 
in some conspicuous place in the house, to 
catch the stray pennies for the iike purpose. 

Lay it upon your table by the side of the 
Bible- it isa better expounder than many 
which claim to be expounders. Itisa great 
labor-saver—it has saved us time enough in 
one year’s use to pay for itself; and that must 
be good property which will clear itself once 
a year.’’—Mass. Life Boat. 

From the Chief Justice of the United States. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25, 1875.—The book 
has become indispensable to every student of 
the English language. A Law Library is not 
complete without it, and the Courts look to it 
as of the highest authority in all questions of 
defination.—MORRISON R. WAITE. 


Four Pages Colored Plates. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, 
Mass. Sold by all Booksellers. jan2m 
$12 2 day at home. Agents wanted. Out- 
fit and terms free. TRUE & CO., 
jJanly___ _Augusta, Maine. | 


KANSAS ! KANSAS ! 


All about its Soil, Climate, Resources, Pro- 
ducts, Laws and its people are given in the 
KANSAS FARMER, a 10-page Weekly Farm 
and Family Journal, nowin its 15th year; 
sent postage paid 3 months for d0 cents. Ad- 
dress J. K. HUDSON, Topeka, Kas. 

Has quickly taken a high place among ag- 
ricultural journals.—N. Y. bune .. It has 
been conducted with energy and ability, and 
we have considered it among the best of our 
exchanges, and a worthy representative of 
the West.—Practical Farmer, Phila..... Our 
Kansas friends should feel much pride in the 
high character and sterling worth of their 
State agricultural paper.—Naiional Live Stock 
Journal...... I like the KANSAS FARMER very 
much,and as early as my present engage- 
ments will permit I shall esteem it a pleasure 
to write for you on the terms you propose.— 
Jos. Harris, of Moreton Farm, author of 
“Walks and Talks.’’...... I read your FARMER 
with deep interest.—Wendell Philips....Bears 
unmistakable evidence of the proverbial 
enerey and enterprise of the West.—Golden 
Era (Ill.) .... Master M. E. Hudson, of the 
Kansas State Grange, says: ‘I never forget to 
mention the KANSAS FARMER as being 
worthy the support of all patrons.” jan3m 


Glass Honey Boxes. 


The more used, the better liked. They give 
good satisfaction. Circular Free. 
©. R. ISHAM, Peoria, Wyoming Co., N. Y. 
“tn O9N per day at home. Samples 
$5 to $20 worth $5 free. STINSON & Co. 
jJanly Portland, Maine. 


| jandm 








For Spring Delivery. 
250 COLONIES 
ITALIAN BEES 


1 to 3 Colonies, each............... $9.00 
5 to 10 - | @sbnciwedasneses 8.50 
10 to 25 = we. ee 8.00 
50to100 “* SEs sekbudeceae 7.75 


43~ Our apiary has always been free from 
foul brood or other disease. Safe arrival guar- 
ranteed, by express. Satisfaction in all our 
transactions is our aim. 
Address 
J. OATMAN & CO., 


Dundee, Kane Co., Il. 


SEEDS! 
Choice Selected 


Field, Flower, Tree, Grass, Herb, 
Vegetable and Honey-Plants. 


Garden and Apiarian Supplies. 
AGRICULTURAL BOOKS, &¢., &C. 


Our new descriptive Catalogue sent postpaid 
for 10 cts; Price List free. Address carefully 


C.F. LANH’S 
N. W. Apiary and Seed Warehouse, 


KOSHKONONG, Rock Co., Wis. 





SHITHSBURG APIARY. 


Pure Italian Queens, 


raised from select stock, warranted pure, at 
the following prices: 


One tested Queen, from the last of April 
to thelist of June 


pean dicaceah 6 ison 00 
After the Ist of June. ..................... wy 
One guaranteed Queen, from the last of 
April to the Ist of June.............. 2.50 
EE Te Oe Se iiieiiccicicsd dears, OS 
Unwarranted Queens, each.... .... 1.00 


COLONIES FOR SALE. 
Pure Albino Queens, 


which I will guarantee to gather as much 
honey as any stock raised from imported 
queens, and to be gentler to handle than any 
other stock. 

One early-tested Albino Queen........... $10.00 
After June 1st .... ... . o SE piety 9,00 
Purity and safe arrival guaranteed. 

Send 3 cent stamp for Price List, containing 
a description of my Albino bees. 

Money to be sent ina Registered Letter to 
Smithsburg, or Postal Order on Hagarstown, 


Maryland. 
Address D. A. PIKE, 


Smithsburg, Washington Co., Maryland. 





Mustard Seed, black and white. Address 
for price, P. M.. Zeno, Lucas Co., Iowa. 
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APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 


LANGSTROTH HIVES. 
Two-story, containing 18 frames each... .$ 3. 
Three-story, 18 frames and 9 honey boxes 4. 
Materials for one-story Hives, ready to 

nail together, in lots of 30 or more,ea. 1.00 
Materials, ready to nail, for hives, frames 
and boxes, in lots of no less than ten 
vc 6 in ensecdawecduncsech aoccavasthes 
EXTRACTORS, 
Murphy’s No. 1, $15.00; No. 2, $14.00: No. 
3, $13.50; No. 4 
Chapman’s 10x20 frame, plain............ 
- over 10 in. deep, plain 


00 
00 


2.00 


ID ci cuun necdpybies sasacs 
Winder’s, No. 2, $15; No.3.............-... 18.00 
A. I. Root’s fall metal] . ......... $8.50 to 10.00 
Hitl’s Gas Pipe Extractor.................. 8.00 
Winder’s Wax Extractor... ... 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Muth’s uncapping Knives. ..............- 
Long rubber gloves, posieess, pee pair... 
Quinby’s Smoker, postage paid........... 
Bee Veil, complete face protection....... 
Sample of Comb Foundation, by mail... 
Abbott Pocket Microscope gen aes 
ee eevee errreT 
ge Send by Postal Money Order, Draft or 
Registered Letter, at our risk. Address, 
T. G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE ABBOTT 


Pocket 


Microscope 


Is an Instrument of great 
practical usefulness’ to 
Teachers, Farmers, 

Merchants, Me- 
chanics, Physi- 
cians, Botanists, 
Miners, and many 
others. Itis the best 

Instrument ever invented for examining Flow- 

ers, Seeds, Plants, Minerals, 

Engravings, Bank Notes, Fabrics, 

Etc. By menns of a cage, accompanying each In- 

strument, one can examine all kinds of Jn=- 

sects or Worms alive. The 


EYE OF A FLY, 


or other insect of like size, can be readily seen. 
It is simple in construction and easy to operate. 
One of these interesting Instruments ought to 
be in every family. We have made arrangements 
to furnish the Poeket Microscope at the 
manufacturer's price. $1.50. It will be sent, post- 
paid, to any reader of this Paper desiring it, on 
receipt of price, orm y be had at this office. 
Address, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


184 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill 
Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


Bees or Honey, 
we will with pleasure send you a sample 
copy of our? Monthly GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE, with a descriptive price 
list of the latest improvements in Hives, 
Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, 


Section Honey Boxes, al] Books and Jour- | 
nals, and everything pertaining to Bee-cul- 


ture. NOTHING PATENTED. Simply send 
your address on a postal card.written plainly, 
to A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





WATIONAL —AGRIGULTURIST 


AND WORKING FARMER. 


Established 1847, United 1875. 


A LARGE double quarto, 16-page illustrated 








Family paper, (National Agriculturist an 
Bee Journal and Workin Farmer coneclidatea) 
It treats of Stock Raising, Sheep Husbandry, 
Dairy Business, Swine, Poultry, Gardening and 
Fruit Growing, besides the elaborate departments 
of Bee-Culture, Ladies’ or Home and Fireside, and 
Youths’ Departments; a first-class Family paper, 
interesting, instructive, making young eyes 
sparkle and old hearts glad. 

Large Cash commission to agents, or valuable 
premiums given. 

Try it six months for 55 cts. or $1.10 a year 
post-paid. Send to 

WM. L. ALLISON, 128 Nassau St., N. Y. 

Marchlyez. 

UNION IN CHRIST. 
A finely illustrated, undenomi 
national, union, religious month 
Mon | ly. Single copy, 50 cts. per 
year; 30 cts. to ministers of the 
68 Gospel and any person who will 
f solicit subscriptions for us. 
Agents Wanted Every- 
. where. Outfit of large fine 
Portraits Moody and Sankey (35c.), The Ninety 
and Nine (2Oc.); large chromo, “The Happy 
Children” (#1), and Paper a year as Agent’s Out 
fit all for 75 cents; or Paper to canvassers 
Three Months FREE, with best terms to 
Agents. To others Three Months for Ten Cents. 
Address, H. A, KING, 
P. O. Box 2289. 37 Park Row, N. ¥. 

Marchliyez. 

ITALIAN BEE PAPER. 
| ’Apicoitore, Giornale dell’ Associazone Cen- 
trale @incoraggiamento ong lf Apicoltura in 
Italia, pubblicato per cure della Presidenza dell’ 
Associazione, fondato nell’anno 1868; esce in fas- 
cicoli mensili di 32 pagine, con illustrazioni c 
copertini, 11 prezzo di abbonamento an nuo pe! 
Regno e Canton Ticino e di L. 5 anticipate.— 
Austria-Ungheria, Svizzera, Germania, Francia: 
L 6.—Spagna, Inghilterra, Russia, America L7. 
—Un numero separato L,1. Si spediscono gli 

arretratl a qualunque momento dell’anno. 

Per le annate arretrate L. 4 ciascun volume, 
quando vengano acquistati in numero di tre al- 
meno. 

Dirigerslimporto con vaglia postale al Cassiere 
dell’ Associazione Centrale; Conte CARLO BOR- 
— MILANO Via Alessandro Manzoni. N. 
1 





The Voice of Masonry, 


FAMILY MAGAZINE, 

is an_80-page, 8vo., a periodical, devoted 

to Masonic and Family Literature, edited by 
JoHN W. Brown and ALBERT G. MACKEY; is illus- 
trated, has able contributors, and is the largest 
and best of its class of publications. Price, $3.00 
per year. Specimen copies 25c. Canvassers 
wanted. Address 
JOHN W. BROWN, Publisher, 

184 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


TULIP TREES. 


BY MAIL. 


] WILL send small TULIP TREES, by mail, 
from 6 to 18 inches high, for 75 cents per 
dozen. Address all orders, with the cash, to 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark Street, 
Cuicaeo, ILL. 


july-tf 
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